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Alabama and the Cevas Revolution 
CLAUDE ELLIOTT 


N THE early 1830’s the Anglo-Americans in Texas became in- 
| volved in a quarrel with the Mexican government which ter- 
minated in a revolution in 1835. The Texans hoped to receive 
aid from the United States in their hour of trouble. In this 


they were not disappointed, and among the first states to offer © 


assistance was Alabama. As a matter of fact, public sentiment 
in favor of giving assistance to the Texans had been somewhat 
aroused in that state even prior to the arrival of the news con- 
cerning the “Lexington of Texas” at Gonzales. This feeling 
attained considerable proportions as news came to Alabama 
of the fight at Gonzales and of the formation of an army to 
march against San Antonio. It reached its peak of indignation 
as the gruesome story of the tragedy at Goliad in March of 1836 
was revealed through the medium of the Alabama newspapers. 
The numerous public meetings held in Alabama between Octo- 
ber, 1835, and May, 1836, furnish eloquent testimony of this ill- 
concealed fact and show the deep interest the Alabamans had 
{n the Texas cause. 

In September, 1835, the Mexicans stationed at San Antonio 
demanded that the people of Gonzales surrender the cannon 
which they had for their protection. The Texans refused to 
give it up, and on October 1, a detachment of Mexican soldiers 
appeared in the vicinity of Gonzales; on the following day 
a skirmish occurred between the Texans and the Mexicans. The 
result, the return of the Mexicans to San Antonio, was of no 
importance except that it definitely resigned the Texans to 


war with Mexico and kindled anew in the United States a feel- 


ing of brotherhood for the Texans.!. 
Just a little more than two weeks later, October 17, 1835, a 


1Incidentally through the manifestation of brotherly love the men from 
the United States expected to be rewarded with a few tenteed acres of 
rich Brazos bottom land, . 
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group of Texan sympathizers held a meeting at the Shakespeare 
Theatre in Mobile, Alabama. They there resolved that “we shall 
do all in our power for the cause of Texas, consistent with the 
duty we owe our own government.”? A committee was appointed 
to solicit contributions in behalf of the people of Texas and to 
receive the names of volunteers who were disposed to go to 
Texas for the purpose of “sustaining the people of that country 
in their present struggle.”’ The committee? was also to report 
to an adjourned meeting to be held at the courthouse Tuesday, 
October 20. Within a short time after the adjournment on 
October 17, the sum of $1,500 was subscribed by the citizens 
of Mobile, and several volunteers offered for service.* 

Between October 17 and October 20 the movement to aid 
Texas gained momentum, and on October 20 a large and (the 
newspapers reported) enthusiastic crowd met at the courthouse 
in Mobile with W. D. Dunn presiding and J. T. Case acting as 
secretary. It was the sense of the meeting that the struggle 
then in progress was similar to that in 1776 and that it de- 
served all the assistance Alabamans could give. After commend- 
ing and approving the devotion of the people of Texas to the 
Mexican Constitution of 1824 and praising the people of New 
Orleans and other places in the United States for giving aid to 
Texas, the meeting appointed a committee of twenty with 
plenary powers to solicit funds and volunteers for Texas.® 
‘A copy of the proceedings of the meeting was prepared so that 
it could be sent to Texas by James B. Bonham, who attended 
the session. Bonham was to take the news of the meeting 
to the president of the Consultation which was, they thought, 
in session in Texas but which, because of a failure to get a 
quorum, did not meet until November. 

The committee appointed on the evening of October 20 pro- 
ceeded to work at once. The members assembled the next day 


2Georgian, October 31, 1835. 

8The committee was composed of the following: John R. Blocker, Charles 
Lewis, C. B. Churchill, A. Dexter, John R. Reid, Colonel Horton, Isaiah 
D. Fuller, Edward Murray, C. C. Langdon, A. B. Cammack, Colonel 
— and Childers. See Mobile Daily Register and Patriot, October 19, 
4Mobile Mercantile Advertiser, October 31, 1835. 

5Mobile Commercial Register and Patriot, October 21, 1835. The com- 
mittee was composed of Isaiah D. Fuller, Martin A. Lee, John R. Blocker, 
F. McVoy, General Griffin, John Wood, Edward Murray, Dr. R. Lee Fearn, 
John R. Reid, A. Dexter, David White, Jeremiah Austell, A. B. Cammack, 
S. V. V. Schuyler, C. C. Langdon, John C. Megginson, C, Cullum, Charles 
Lewis, B, L. Barnes, and Richard H. Redwood, _ 


| 

| | 
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with Isaiah D. Fuller as temporary chairman and S. V. V. 
Schuyler as temporary secretary. Colonel William D. Duna, 
though not a member of the committee, was elected as per- 
manent chairman; S. V. V. Schuyler was chosen as treasurer ; 
J. C. Megginson was to do the secretarial work. Eight of the 
number were designated to perform the active and executive 
functions of the committee, working, however, under the super- 
vision of the committee of the whole.*¢ After adjournment on 
October 21, the committee of eight held a short session? and 
decided to call a mass meeting for Monday evening, October 
27, to make “further efforts in behalf of Texas.” This meeting 
was held according to schedule; subscriptions were taken, 
and several persons volunteered for service in Texas. 

Urgent and earnest appeals for aid to Texas began to appear 
in the Alabama newspapers in the latter part of October. Among 
the prominent newspapers of that state which became articulate 
in the advocacy of military assistance were the Southern Advo- 
cate published at Huntsville and three papers published at 
Mobile: the Daily Commercial Register and Patriot, the Mercan- 
tile Advertiser, and the Mobile Transcript. Typical of these 
appeals is one found in the Mercantile Advertiser under the cap- 
tion, “An Appeal to the People of the States to help their Broth- 
ers in Texas.” It said, in part, that the situation of the Texans 
demanded not only the liveliest sympathies but such “assistance 
as will render them capable of offering resistance to the powers 
attempting to subjugate them.” The cause of Texas was the 
cause of justice against oppression, the appeal said, and it con- 
tinued: 

If we aid them at all it must be effective-tangible. Of what avail would 
the mere expression of our sympathies be? Do our prayers or wishes give 
them a shield against knife or bayonet? Of what use are paper resolutions 
if not backed by money and men? Rise then, good men and true, and 
march to the aid of your brothers in Texas.® 

On the night of October 31, a meeting was held by the friends 
of Texas at Huntsville, Alabama, and a company of volunteers 
was organized under the command of Colonel Peyton S. Wyatt 
for immediate service in Texas. It was announced at the meet- 


6The committee of eight was as follows: Dr. R. Lee Fearn, John R. Reid, 
S. V. V. Schuyler, David White, John C. Megginson, John Wood, Charles 
Lewis, and A. B. Cammack. 

7Dr. R. Lee Fearn was made chairman of the executive committee and 
Charles Lewis, secretary. 

8S Advocate, November 3, 1835, quoting the Mercantile Adver- 
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ing that the expedition would start out for the West on Monday, 
November 2.® 

About one month later, November 30, 1835, a mass meeting 
was held at Montgomery, Alabama, “to express sympathy and 
give aid to the revolutionists in Texas.” As an inspiration to 
the Alabamans there were present at this session approximately 
one hundred volunteers from Macon, Georgia, on their way to 
Texas. Under the spell of Colonel H. J. Harwell’s oratory and 
spurred on by the presence of the men from Georgia, a large 
number volunteered. Colonel Harwell urged all units “to 
emancipate that fertile portion of the globe from the arbitrary 
thraldom under which it groans” and warned the tyrant in 
Mexico to beware for “man will not be a slave.”!° Those who 
volunteered at this meeting, fifteen in number, formed the 
nucleus around which Captain Isaac Ticknor organized his 
company of Alabama volunteers. This company was later to 
see service with Lieutenant Colonel William Ward at Refugio.!! 
Before adjournment a communication, addressed to Stephen F. 
Austin and drawn up by a committee of three headed by H. J. 
Harwell, was agreed upon. Austin was assured of the sympathy 
of the Alabamans and was promised further aid in “men, 
money, and arms.” 

Meetings of the friends of Texas for the purpose of giving 
aid in the revolution continued to be held up to the early sum- 
mer of 1836. Meetings after that time confined their activities 
principally to the adoption of resolutions urging the United 
States government to recognize the independence of Texas or 
proposing arguments to support annexation. At Mobile on 
January 18, 1836, a meeting assembled to hear Colonel Wolf, 
the agent from Texas. The friends of Texas again assembled 
at the courthouse at Mobile on April 2, prompted by the story 
of the fall of the Alamo. One speaker, impressed with the 


9] bid. 

10Telegraph and Texas Register (Houston), January 30, 1886. It is most 
interesting to note that those who took the lead in such meetings as are here 
described and who vehemently and earnestly implored the people to unite 
to strike down the monstrous tyrant rarely ever enlisted in the service. 
Theirs was a less hazardous task. 

11The fifteen who volunteered were as follows: Isaac Ticknor, S. D. 
Green, John McGowan, S. W. Flournoy, W. P. DuBose, L. Eubanks, John 
Oliver, James Lanier, David Johnson, Samuel C. Pittman, Charles Aber- 
crombie, M. B. Tatom, Burton Williams, William A. Smith, and Micharl 
Curale. The names of six of the above do not appear in later lists of 
_— Company. See Telegraph and Texas Register, November 9, 
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brutality of the Mexicans, expressed the feelings of those pres- 
ent when he said that “we view with abhorrence the unnatural 
and savage massacre of the garrison at San Antonio—an in- 
delible disgrace to the Mexican name.” The meeting, however, 
under the spell of the rumors of the impending quick advance of 
Santa Anna across Texas after the fall of San Antonio, quickly 
proceeded from speech-making to real business. A committee 
of ten!? was appointed to take subscriptions from the citizens 
of Mobile. Another committee of three was also constituted to 
correspond with other towns in Alabama in an attempt to raise 
funds. John Melton, John Mayrant, and F. S. Blount made up 
this committee of correspondence.'!* “The books were opened,” 
said the Commercial Register, and a sum between $4000 and 
$5000 was subscribed immediately. At the next Mobile meet- 
ing, held on April 9, the committee previously appointed re- 
ported that the cash collections already amounted to $3,552. 
A new committee, R. D. James and M. J. Kenan, was chosen to 
receive all unpaid subscriptions, the entire sum to be paid to 
Samuel M. Williams, agent of Texas.14 

The Texan sympathizers of Huntsville, Alabama, systemati- 
cally and effectively organized their efforts in behalf of the 
Texas Republic at a meeting on May 2, 1836. A committee of 
twelve!® was appointed to report a resolution “requesting our 
Senators and Representatives in Congress to use all honorable 
exertions to have the independence of Texas recognized by the 
government of the United States.”1¢ Another group of men 
designated the “Texas Committee” was to receive contributions 
of money, arms, or other things of value; take applications of 
volunteers; dispose of funds to the best advantage; open cor- 
respondence with similar committees in other Alabama towns; 
call mass meetings when deemed necessary; promote general 
organization in behalf of Texas; and do all things “necessary 
and proper to promote the cause of Texas.’”17 Committees of 


12Daily Commercial Register and Patriot, April 5, 1836. The committee 
members were John Mayrant, Jr., R. D. James, M. J. Kenan, S. V. V. 
Schuyler, Martin A. Lea, David White, William Sayre, G. Walton, John 
F. Everett, and F. S. Blount. 

137 bid. 

14]bid., April 12, 1886. 

15John D. Phelan, General William A. Aikin, J. R. B. Eldridge, L. S. 
Banks, Captain William Routt, Colonel Joseph Taylor, Captain D. B. Turner, 
S. B. Spraggins, Colonel William Fleming, Captain William Robinson, John 
Robinson, and John A. Thompson made up the committee. 

16Southern Advocate, May 10, 1836. 

17Committee members: James J. Donegan, D. B. Turner, E. R. Wallace, 
Robert Fearn, Dr. David Moore, William H. Hollowell, and Samuel Peete. 
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three were appointed to operate in eleven other towns of Ala- 
bama: Triana, Whitesburg, Vienna, Cobb’s, Brownsboro, Lowes- 
ville, New Market, Hazlegreen, Meridianville, Cross Roads, and 
Petty’s.18 These committees were to function in the various 
towns and were to report to the “Texas Committee.” This no 
doubt constituted the most effective working organization set 
up anywhere within the limits of Alabama. 

Meetings designed to arouse interest and sympathy, receive 
donations, and urge volunteers to enlist were not the only means 
resorted to by Alabamans to aid the Texan cause. The Daily 
Commercial Register and Patriot of February 138, 1836, an- 
nounced a theatrical performance to raise funds for the pur- 
chase of materials for the citizens of Texas, “especially in those 
parts through which emigrants continually pass. The inhabi- 
tants have furnished them until they have themselves become 
destitute.” The announcement contained an appeal intended 
to stir a patriotic feeling among the people of Mobile. 


The friends of Texas and of humanity, the descendants of heroes and 
patriots, all those who truly love the cause of civil and religious liberty, 
all who can sympathize in the wrongs and sufferings of their fellow beings 
are now called upon to make every exertion.19 


The program was a dramatic performance starring a Mr. 
Forbes. A benefit concert was given in Mobile on April 8, 1836, 
to aid Texas. The announcement of this concert in the papers 
asserted that the well-known vocalist, Mr. A. F. Keene, would 
doubtless furnish gratifying entertainment and that the patrons 
would have the added satisfaction of having aided a worthy 
cause. There were to be no deductions for expenses.2° This 
affair produced $425 for the Texan cause.24_ The evening of 
April 26 was likewise set apart in Mobile, this time to aid Texan 
exiles “now in town, under circumstances of peculiar distress 


18For Triana, William A. Aikin, L. S. Banks, T. B. Murphy; for Whites- 
burg, William Terry, W. D. Hayes, Alfred Howell; for Vienna, L. Stone, 
John Kinneborough, T. J. Moore; for Cobb’s, John C. Grayson, Bryant 
Cobb, R. D. Middleton: for Brownsboro, George Taylor, E. L. Scruggs, T. 
Hewlett; for Lowesville, George J. Weaver, William McDaniel, William 
Steward; for New Market, George T. Jones, Joseph Rice, W. B. Miller; for 
Hazelgreen, J. Taylor, Abner Tate, T. B. Coleman; for Meridianville, Dr. 
John F. Wyche, O. C. Sledge, V. G. Pruit; for Cross Roads, Sam Walker, 
John W. Estell, Dr. John H. Linns; and for Petty’s, Robert Payne, Dr. 
Alfred Moore, and Stith B. Spraggins. 

19Daily Commercial Register and Patriot, February 18, 1836. 

20]bid., April 8, 1836. 

21Jbid., April 9 and 14, 1836. 
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and privation.”22. The brig Tensaw had arrived at Mobile on 
April 11, with forty refugees, mostly women and children, from 
Matagorda, Texas, and they reported that only four men were 
left in that town.2? The refugees aboard the Tensaw addressed 
a letter to the editor of the Commercial Register and Patriot in 
which they described the horrors of the war in Texas, including 
an account of the hysterical flight of her people, but declared 
that “we do not crave your charity—our prayers are for our 
country.” 

Among the first companies of Alabama volunteers formed 
for the purpose of serving in the Texas army was the one 
organized at Huntsville under the command of Captain Peyton 
S. Wyatt. The company, made up originally of twenty men 
and known as the Huntsville Volunteers, left Huntsville on 
Sunday, November 8, 1835, equipped with fifty first-class mus- 
kets borrowed by Wyatt from the state of Alabama. These 
volunteers were accompanied some distance from town by the 
Huntsville Guard and a number of friends and well-wishers. 
The Southern Advocate, speaking of the departure of Wyatt and 
his Alabama volunteers, said that “he and his companions are 
accompanied in their patriotic pilgrimage by the warmest and 
best wishes of our community.”25 By the time Wyatt arrived 
at Nacogdoches early in December, 1835, his number had in- 
creased to about seventy, including a company of light infan- 
trymen under the command of Captain Amon B. King of Ken- 
tucky, the two groups forming a battalion under the command of 
Captain Wyatt. In a letter dated December 10, 1835, Wyatt ex- 
plained that he and his men had followed the overland route via 
Red River and Natchitoches to Nacogdoches but strongly advised 
that other volunteers take the New Orleans route. Wyatt, in 
glowing and extravagant terms, described the kindliness with 
which he and his men were received along the way, detailing 
the presentation to him of a fine horse by A. E. Johnson at 
St. Augustine, with, as he said, “full Spanish rigging” and 
“an elegant gold watch” by Major George A. Nixon, chairman 


227bid., April 26, 1836. The amount realized from such efforts was 
rarely ever given by the newspapers. 

23Houston began his retreat from Gonzales on March 13, and in a short 
time the retreat developed into what has been aptly described as the “run- 
away scrape.” 

24Daily Commercial Register and Patriot, April 12, 1836. 

25Southern Advocate, November 10, 1835. 
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of the Committee of Vigilance and Safety of Nacogdoches, 
Texas. He said further: 


During our whole route from Natchitoches to this place, we have been 
received with open arms, and treated with distinguished respect. At St. 
Augustine we were met at some distance from the town by the inhabitants 
and escorted to our quarters. ... Thence we proceeded to Nacogdoches where 
we were received with demonstrations of particular good will and quartered 
in the house of the chairman of the COMMITTEE OF VIGILANCE AND 
Sarety. All our wants have been kindly attended to by citizens of this 
place—baggage wagons, carriages for our sick, arms, ammunition, and 
provisions furnished us.2¢ 


After a rest at Nacogdoches Wyatt and his company, relieved 
from the fatigue of their trip and filled with new zeal and de- 
termination, proceeded across Texas. They reached Washing- 
ton-on-the-Brazos late in December, 1835. On January 12, 
1836, they were dispatched to relieve Captain Philip Dimitt 
and became, for the time being, the only garrison at Goliad. 
Wyatt joined the volunteers at Refugio about January 22, after 
which time his company, for various reasons, dwindled rapidly. 
Soon after its arrival at Goliad, James W. Fannin organized a 
voluntary artillery force, and six of Wyatt’s men were trans- 
ferred to this new group. Many of the men grew discouraged, 
and when Wyatt returned to Alabama in February, twelve of 
his men resigned and accompanied him. Six others were granted 
furloughs; thus the number was reduced to approximately 
thirty-four. 

In addition to the Huntsville Company of Colonel Wyatt and 
numerous individual volunteers, Alabama furnished three other 
sizable companies for service in the Texas Revolution. The 
first was the Red Rovers, so-called from the color of their 
jeans uniforms, under the command of Captain Jack Shackel- 
ford. This company, numbering approximately fifty-five,27 was 
enlisted largely at Courtland and Tuscumbia, Alabama, and was 


26Peyton S. Wyatt to the editor of the Southern Advocate, December 10, 
1835, in Southern Advoate, January 19, 1836. 

27The number quoted is that given in the Telegraph and Texas Register. 
The number was sixty-six, according to Harbert Davenport, and sixty-two, 
according to John C. Duval in his book, Early Times in Texas (Reprint, 
Austin, 1935), 248, 249. J. J. Linn, in his Reminiscences of Fifty Years in 
Texas (Reprint, Austin, 1935), gives the same number as the Telegraph. 
The exact number constituting this or any other Alabama company in the 
Texas Revolution cannot be arbitrarily fixed for reasons generally known. 
In the first place, the muster rolls were burned at San Felipe in 1836, and 
in the second place, the personnel of the various organizations was daily 
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armed with muskets borrowed from the Alabama state arsenal. 
It landed at Matagorda Bay, January 19, 1836, and joined Fan- 
nin at Goliad about February 15. A second company, the Mo- 
bile Grays, under the command of Captain David N. Burke, 
numbered about thirty-five.28 Burke and his company reported 
to the commanding general at San Felipe November 30, 1835, 
and were ordered to San Antonio. The company arrived at San 
Antonio too late to participate in the defense of the Alamo, but 
subsequently it joined Fannin at Goliad.?® 

Captain Isaac Ticknor commanded the third of these com- 
panies, numbering about forty-one®® and known as the Alabama 
Grays. These men were enlisted at Montgomery, Alabama, and 
were mustered into the service of Texas on January 19, 1836. 
They were assigned to the Georgia Battalion and sailed with it to 
Copano, below Goliad, on January 24. Ticknor and his com- 
pany were with the Georgia Battalion when, on March 13, it 
marched to Refugio to relieve Captain King. The company was 
with Ward in the fighting on March 14, and Ticknor and four- 
teen of his men joined King on the night of March 17 in an 
attack on Lopez Ranch.*! 

These three companies together with the thirty-four in 
Wyatt’s Huntsville Volunteers bring the total in Alabama or- 
ganized companies to 165.82 These four companies served 
under Colonel James W. Fannin, whose command was 
organized into two bodies, the LaFayette and the Georgia 
Battalions, composing one regiment with Fannin as colonel; 


28Harbert Davenport says thirty-eight; J. J. Linn says thirty-five, and 
J. C. Duval says thirty-four. 

29Burke was ordered to attend the Convention at Washington and was 
there ordered by Houston to go to Mobile on recruiting service. Instead, 
Secretary of the Navy Robert Potter sent Burke to Galveston, where 
he took charge of the brig Pocket. See Harbert Davenport, Unfinished 
Manuscript. Davenport made a study of some phases of Texan aid from 
the United States. This typewritten study is in the State Library, Austin, 

80Davenport says forty-two not including one who died at Mobile, three 
who were drowned at Velasco, January 21, 1836, two who were lost at 
Galveston, one who was accidentally shot at Goliad, February 11, 1836, and 
one who died of tuberculosis at Refugio, February. 15, 1836. Linn says 
Sake tasanie Duval forty-one, the same figure given in the Telegraph and 

exas- Re 

81See oes Unfinished Manuscript. 

82Telegraph and. Texas Register, November 9, 1836. The Telegraph of 


this date has a list of the men who were supposed to have been in each of 


the com pes under Fannin. Dr. J. H. Barnard, who was at Goliad at the 
time of the massacre, was the Telegraph's principal source of information. 
If eh — numbers in the various muster rolls are — the total 
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William Ward, lieutenant-colonel; Benjamin C. Wallace, ma- 
jor of the Lafayette Battalion; and Warren Mitchell, after 
the promotion of Ward, major of the Georgia Battalion.** The 
organization of these two groups was completed in February, 
1836. 

Unfortunately the regiment was not kept intact.34 When 
General José Urrea appeared with a large Mexican force in 
the vicinity of Goliad, Fannin ordered Captain King of the 
LaFayette Battalion to go to the aid of some families threatened 
by the Mexicans in the vicinity of the Mission of Refugio about 
twenty-two miles away. He encountered a large force of Mexi- 
cans there and therefore sent a dispatch to Goliad asking Fannin 
for relief. Fannin immediately sent Ward and his battalion to 
support him at the mission. With Lieutenant Colonel Ward at 
Refugio were all or part of four companies. Captain King’s 
company of about twenty-eight men was originally at Refugio; 
but when Ward arrived, he and King quarreled about who 
should be first in command, King claiming it on the basis of 
having been first on the ground, and Ward, of course, insisting 
that, as lieutenant colonel of the entire regiment, he should have 
charge. A large majority of the men firmly declared that they 
would serve under Lieutenant Colonel Ward only; whereupon 
Captain King, with his twenty-eight men, withdrew and was 
followed by about eighteen men who had been detailed from 
Captain Bradford’s Company (in charge of Wyatt’s Alabama 
volunteers in Wyatt’s absence), leaving Ward with a few more 
than one hundred men.*> The companies remaining with Ward 
were the three companies from Georgia, under Captains Bul- 
lock, Wynne, and Wadsworth, together with Captain Ticknor’s 
company from Montgomery, Alabama.*¢ 

On the night of March 19 Captain Ticknor of the First Regi- 
ment of Texas Volunteers, mostly from Montgomery, Alabama, 
with a party of fourteen men, surprised the Mexicans about 
one mile from the mission, killed eight of them, and put the rest 
to flight. This seems to have been the only independent action 


nee Henry Brown, History of Texas (2 vols.; St. Louis, 1892-1898), 


'34The scope of this treatise will not permit the inclusion of the details of 
the a a og here mentioned, as the purpose is to trace the activities of 


the volunteers from Alabama. 
85Account of S. T. Brown (Bull ) quoted in W. M. W. 
Scrap Book (New 1875), 244-250. 
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engaged in by the Alabamans at Refugio. Soon thereafter Ward 
received orders to retreat to Victoria, where Fannin would join 
him. Ward obeyed orders and arrived at Victoria about March 
21, only to hear that it had been occupied by the Mexicans. Ward 
then turned toward Dimmitt’s Point but on arrival there was 
confronted by the enemy under the command of General Urrea. 
Surrender seemed the only alternative. Lieutenant Colonel 
Ward, Major Mitchell of the Georgia Battalion, and Captain 
Ticknor, the only Alabaman present with the rank of captain, 
held a conference with the Mexican commander, and terms were 
arranged, according to an eyewitness serving under Ward. 
There were only about eighty-five men with Ward at this time, 
the others having left the battalion while en route to Victoria.37 
Ward and his men were marched back to Victoria and thence 
to Goliad, where they arrived about March 22. 

In the meantime Fannin had received orders from Sam Hous- 
ton to retreat from Goliad to Victoria. Fannin had with him 
at that time six companies. They were the Red Rovers under 
Captain Jack Shackelford; Burke’s Mobile Grays under 
command of Lieutenant J. B. McManomy (Burke being absent 
on a furlough); part of Wyatt’s Huntsville Volunteers under 
the command of T. B. Bradford (Wyatt being then in Alabama 
on a furlough) ; the New Orleans Grays under Captain Samuel 
O. Pettus; the Mustangs under Captain Duval; and the Regulars 
under Captain Ira J. Westover.*® These men were with Fan- 
nin at Coleto Creek and later shared his fate. 

The retreat began on March 19, with the Red Rovers leading 
the van. The retreat was halted for sometime at the San An- 
tonio River because the teams could not pull the cannon up the 
steep banks. Captain Shackelford of the Alabama Red Rovers 
reported : 


I waded into the river myself, with several of my company, assisting the 
artillerists by putting our shoulders to the wheels and forcing the guns 
forward.39 


Early in the afternoon the retreat halted to let the teams 
rest. Captain Shackelford and the Red Rovers warmly op- 
posed this delay and urged that the march continue to Coleto 
Creek, about five miles distant, where the men would have the 


87]bid., 247. 
88]bid., 250. 
= Henry Foote, Texas and Texans (2 vols.; reprint, Austin, 1935), 
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protection of the timber. Shackelford later declared that the 
smiles of some of the men seemed to accuse him of being afraid 
and of being interested in “taking care of number one.” The 
delay proved fatal, as the Alabaman had warned; a Mexican 
cavalry force made its appearance about one hour after the 
retreat had been resumed but before the Alabamans had reached 
the wooded areas. In the battle which followed, which has been 
designated as the Battle of Coleto Creek, the order of battle 
was that of a hollow square with the Alabama Red Rovers and 
the New Orleans Grays forming the front line, the Alabama 
company being on the extreme right. In describing the fighting 
and the behavior of the men under his command, Captain 
Shackelford said: 

I feel no hesitation in saying that the cool and undaunted courage, the 
fearless intrepidity and chivalrous bearing of many, very many would 
have done honor to Rome and Sparta in their proudest days of military 

“Fearless intrepidity and chivalrous bearing’ were not 
enough as reinforcements, for the Mexicans made victory for 
Fannin impossible and surrender inevitable.*1 After the sur- 
render, Fannin and his own men were marched back to Goliad, 
where, on Sunday, March 27, with Ward’s men, they were 
marched out and shot with the exception of a few who escaped 
or were spared because they were needed as workmen or as 
physicians.‘ 

Four companies from Alabama were marched out on that 
memorable March day, 1836. Of Captain Ticknor’s company 
of approximately forty-one men, three escaped from Ward’s 
division and did not fall into the hands of the enemy; four were 
detained as laborers ;** and apparently none escaped after they 
were marched out.** It seems, therefore, that about thirty-five 
of Ticknor’s men were massacred. Captain Peyton S. Wyatt’s 
Huntsville Volunteers fared no better. Of his company of 
approximately thirty-four,*® four escaped during Ward’s re- 


40]bid., II, 234. 

41For an account of the Battle of Coleto Creek, of Fannin’s surrender, 
and of the controversial question of whether or not the surrender was at 
ao see E. C. Barker, Readings in Texas History (Dallas, 1929), 

42J, H. Barnard, The Goliad Massacre (Goliad, 1912). 

43Davenport says that D. Greene and William’ Walsh were detained by 
the enemy at Victoria and that Edward Patterson and John O’Daniel, Jr., 
were detained later as boat builders. 

Pe Sg and Texas Register, November 9, 1836. 

45The Telegraph and Texas Register gives the number as thirty-four; 
Duval in Early Times in Texas gives thirty-three as the number; Daven- 
port in his Unfinished Manuscript says that there were thirty. 
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treat; one was detained as a laborer; and one escaped on the 
morning of the massacre. This company, therefore, contributed 
twenty-seven to the holocaust of March 27. Of the thirty-five 
Mobile Grays, three were detained, and four escaped under fire, 
leaving twenty-eight who fell victims of Mexican brutality.*® 
There were fifty-five Red Rovers, and all except four were 
killed.47 The total number of Alabamans in these companies 
who died at Goliad on Palm Sunday, 1836, was about 141. 

Although most of the men from Alabama fell at Goliad, many 
later rendered notable service in other fields during the revolu- 
tion. Among these was Mosely Baker, a former legislator of Ala- 
bama who came to Texas about 1835 and who was among the 
first to raise a company for service in the revolution. Baker 
was one of Houston’s lieutenants who opposed his retreat across 
Texas and who, when the retreat continued eastward from the 
Brazos, was left at San Felipe to prevent Santa Anna’s army 
from crossing the river at that point. This he effectively did. 
San Felipe burned while Baker was in command, Baker always 
insisting that Houston gave the orders which resulted in the 
burning of the town. Baker was at San Jacinto and received a 
slight wound during the battle. When the war was over, he 
served in the Congress of the Republic of Texas from 1838 to 
1839.48 

A. C. Horton, who perhaps has caused more controversy than 
all other Alabamans combined, came to Texas at an early date 
and settled in Wharton County. In the spring of 1836 he raised 
a small company of cavalry and went to the relief of the Texans 
at Goliad. Fortunately he took oxen with him to aid in the 
transportation of the cannon and other supplies on the retreat. 
He and his small cavalry group acted as scouts for Fannin 
on the retreat from Goliad. It appears that Horton was cut 
off from the main army when it arrived at Coleto Creek and, 
unable to get any reinforcements, found it impossible to rejoin 
Fannin’s command. When the firing started at Coleto, Horton 


46The revised roll repared by Davenport says that there were thirty- 
eight, that one was killed in action on March 19, that three escaped on 
March 27, and that four were spared on March 27. This would leave thirty 
who paid. the penalty on March 27. 

47Davenport gives the number here as sixty-six. He says, however, that 
five escaped with Horton, that two were killed on March 19, that three were 
killed while trying to escape at Coleto Creek, that four escaped on the 
morning of March 27, and that one, Dr. Jack Shackelford, was spared. 
This would leave the number as fifty-one. 

48Homer S. Thrall, Pictorial History of Texas (St. Louis, 1897), 498. 
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and his men (perhaps about twenty-seven) were on reconnais- 
sance ahead of the army; hearing the shots, Horton fell 
back to the point where a view of the engagement could be 
had.4® Captain Jack Shackelford gathered the story of what 
happened here from two of his men, Second Lieutenant Francis 
and Joseph Fenner, who were with Horton. Shackelford said: 


From the direction in which the enemy and ourselves were placed, it had 
very much the appearance of our commingling together, as they saw 
troops immediately in our front, and others on our rear, and on our flank; 
—that Horton’s lieutenant, Moore, objected to going to our assistance; 
stating as his belief, that the enemy were within our lines, and that we 
must be cut to pieces; and immediately dashed off, taking the greater part 
of the force with him; that Horton manifested a willingness to go in; 
but after nearly all his men had left him, concluded the attempt, with the 
few men who remained, would be an act of desperation: that they im- 
mediately retreated to Victoria, where they expected to unite with a Texan 
force; but on reaching that place, found that the troops who had been 
stationed there, had retreated; and that a large force of Mexicans was but 
a few miles off. From the statements of these two men, I did not in the 
least blame Horton. He might have made the attempt to get in; but I 
candidly believe, even with the whole of his force, he could never have cut 
his way through such an immense number of Mexican cavalry.59 


James Butler Bonham was a South Carolinian, but his resi- 
dence was in Alabama in 1835. He was among the first in the 
state to urge that Alabamans give aid to Texas and gave weight 
to his recommendations by going to Texas along with other 
volunteers. He met William Barrett Travis at San Felipe, from 
which place he proceeded to San Antonio and the Alamo. He 
was dispatched by Travis for aid and returned just a few hours 
before the massacre took place.®4 

Other Alabamans who were at San Jacinto or otherwise 
served notably were many. M. Cartwright, A. M. Hallmark, 
John F. Pettus, Michael Putman, Rufus Grimes, John H. Jen- 
kins, L. M. Rogers, W. D. Thomas, Jesse Thompson, Hiram 
Thompson, W. H. Jack, Patrick C. Jack, George Sutherland, 
and Robert H. Williams all rendered distinguished service from 
the days of the early quarrels with Mexico in 1832 to the Battle 
of San Jacinto in 1836. Some rendered service other than in the 
army; they helped guide Texas through the years of chaos and 
revolution into the American Union. 


497 bid., 555. 
50H. S. Foote, Texas and Texans, II, 236. 
51John Henry Brown, Indian Wars and Pioneers of Texas, 180. 
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George Bannerman Dealey 
SAM ACHESON 


EORGE BANNERMAN DEALEY, newspaper publisher, civic 
planner, was born on September 18, 1859, in Manchester, 
England, the second son of George and Mary Ann (Nellins) 
Dealey. Business misfortunes caused his parents to emigrate 
in 1870, and they made the voyage to Texas on an old style 
sailing vessel. Upon arrival in Galveston, an older brother, 
Thomas W. Dealey, promptly went to work for the Galveston 
News, but it was not until four years later that George Ban- 
nerman Dealey began his notable and lengthy career with the 
same firm, which had been founded during the days of the 
Republic. 

Meanwhile young Dealey’s schooling, which had been spotty 
in England, was equally intermittent in the Galveston of Recon- 
struction days. For a time he attended Galveston’s first free 
public school, which had been established in 1870 under pro- 
visions of the state constitution of 1869. Later he attended 
night sessions of the Island City Business College. His educa- 
tion, however, consisted chiefly of a series of childhood jobs 
ranging from Western Union delivery boy to runner for a Ger- 
man cotton firm during the Franco-Prussian War. He also 
served on Sundays and Wednesday nights as bell ringer and 
organ pumper for the Episcopal church in Galveston. 

The future owner of the publishing firm began as an office 
boy in the Galveston News on October 12, 1874, a date which 
became increasingly significant in his life as his span of service 
with one institution stretched out more than three score and 
ten years to give him a place unique in the annals of journalism 
throughout the English speaking world. The chief proprietor 
of the News in those days was Willard Richardson, indomitably 
independent editor who had started the newspaper in 1842. 
Richardson had only recently been joined by Alfred H. Belo, a 
Confederate colonel from North Carolina, who was to succeed 
him as guiding force of the enterprise. From these two figures 
and their chief associates young Dealey was to inherit the 
ideals and business ethics which had enabled the News to sur- 
vive pioneer difficulties and to emerge from the destruction of 
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civil war. His first encounter with Richardson came a few days 
after his employment. Noting the new office boy for the first 
time, Richardson spoke to him and asked how much he was 
being paid. When the youngster replied that he was to receive 
$3.00 a week, the older man paused thoughtfully, then patted 
him on the shoulder and remarked, “Well, maybe some day 
you'll get more.” 

The prophecy of more pay was borne out shortly as young 
Dealey was advanced to the mailing room, later becoming fore- 
man of that department. In the early eighties he was named a 
traveling agent and staff correspondent. This new assignment 
sent him into all the then settled parts of Texas and began his 
long and intimate familiarity with the various sections and 
regions of the state. From Dallas, Waco, Austin, and other 
points he sent news stories to the paper at Galveston, as well 
as business and circulation reports to the business office. He 
was soon named head of the Houston office, then the most im- 
portant branch office of the company. A special leased train to 
bring papers to Houston each morning had been put into service 
sometime before on his suggestion. 

It was in this period that Dealey met his life partner. In 
the summer of 1882, while still working at Galveston, he was 
delegated by his employers to help entertain a group of visitors 
from Missouri. Among the excursionists to the seaside was Miss 
Olivia Allen, daughter of the copublisher of the Intelligencer 
of Lexington, Missouri. Dealey and Miss Allen were married at 
the home of the bride’s parents in Lexington in 1884. He was 
ever first to acknowledge the key part which his wife had in his 
subsequent success. She bore him two sons and three daughters. 
As he repeatedly said, she was an ever faithful and inspiring 
companion in times of discouragement and misfortune as well 
as in the brighter, triumphal days of their long life together. 

The establishment of the Dallas Morning News had a pro- 
found effect on the career of Dealey. In the early eighties the 
owners of the Galveston News became acutely aware of the 
rapid settlement of the northern half of Texas, notably the 
area from Waco north to the Red River. The difficulty of de- 
livering daily papers into this more distant area led to a solu- 
tion designed to maintain the state-wide circulation of the 
newspaper. Dealey had a significant if small part in the decision 
to duplicate the News by telegraph, establishing an edition 
printed at Dallas but fed by special leased wire from Galveston. 
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After he had made extensive studies of possible circulation in 
the northern half of the state, Dealey was named business man- 
ager of the new Dallas edition from its start on October 1, 1885. 

The Dallas Morning News quickly outstripped its parent pub- 
lication at Galveston both in circulation and business. Identified 
with a lusty and growing young city, it promptly took on an 
independent personality. Ten years after its start Dealey was 
given almost full powers of direction of the Dallas News when 
the management changed his title from business manager to 
manager. From 1895 onward the newspaper at Dallas became 
increasingly the reflection of the ideas and ideals of Dealey, 
although it was not until 1906 that he became vice-president 
and general manager of all properties at both Dallas and Gal- 
veston. 

Colonel A. H. Belo, who had been chief proprietor of the 
News since 1875, died in 1901. He was succeeded as president 
by his son, A. H. Belo, Jr. But in quick succession young Belo 
and two other senior executives of the News, Colonel R. G. Lowe 
and Thomas W. Dealey, died in 1906. The Belo family urged 
Dealey to take the presidency, but he insisted that a representa- 
tive of the family retain the office nominally. Colonel Belo’s 
widow served as president until her death in 1913, and Mrs. 
Belo’s brother-in-law, C. Lombardi, served until his death in 
1919. Dealey then accepted the presidency of the company, 
which he retained until 1940, when he became chairman of the 
board and his son, E. M. (Ted) Dealey, was elected president. 

Sentiment played a major part in Dealey’s business as well 
as his civic life. It was this quality which led to his decision 
to retain the Galveston Daily News for many years, long after 
it had ceased to be a commercial asset to the organization. But 
in 1923 the original publication of the News was sold to W. L. 
Moody, Jr., of Galveston in the belief that the best interests of 
all concerned would thus be served. Corporate headquarters 
were transferred to Dallas, and the Semi-Weekly Farm News 
was retained until its consolidation with the Dallas Morning 
News on January 1, 1941. The Texas Almanac and State In- 
dustrial Guide was likewise retained by the company at Dallas. 

In 1926, Dealey and associates bought the News and asso- 
ciated enterprises from the heirs of Colonel Belo. This move 
was made in the belief that ownership of the property should 
vest directly with those active in the management. This reor- 
ganization was effected only after long and careful negotiations, 
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One of Dealey’s earliest and continuing interests both as a 
newspaper publisher and as a citizen was the improvement of 
rural as well as urban living conditions in Texas. Under his 
aegis the News conducted various campaigns from 1896 onward 
for better farming and ranching. He was a tireless advocate 
of flood control, soil and water conservation. But it was in the 
field of city planning, notably in that for his home city of Dallas, 
that he saw the most striking results realized. Largely through 
his efforts, individually and in his newspaper, the original Dallas 
plan drawn up by George E. Kessler was adopted in 1910. This 
was the cumulative result of activities by Dealey from as early 
as 1899, when he organized the Cleaner Dallas League. Subse- 
quently he was a driving force in basic revisions and enlarge- 
ments of the program of public improvements in Dallas, notably 
in the harnessing of the Trinity River flood waters through the 
heart of the city, the Ulrickson bond program of 1927, and the 
master plan adopted in 1945. He was long an official of the 
American Planning and Civic Association and was recognized 
as the father of city planning in the Southwest. 

Never a schoolman in the ordinary use of that word, Dealey 
was nonetheless a potent factor for many decades in the devel- 
opment of education in Texas and the Southwest. He was a 
deciding personality in the establishment of Southern Methodist 
University in Dallas. He was a firm believer in the educational 
as well as recreational values of radio broadcasting. Beginning 
in 1922 with an eight hundred-watt radio station, the News 
under Dealey and his elder son, the late Walter A. Dealey, 
began the development of station WFAA, which in 1930 became 
the first fifty thousand-watt super power station to be operated 
by a newspaper in the South. Later, joint ownership of station 
KGKO added to the public service in broadcasting provided by 
the newspaper organization. Three institutions of higher learn- 
ing, Southern Methodist University, the University of Missouri, 
and Austin College, conferred the honorary degree of doctor 
of laws upon him. He was an honorary member of Phi Beta 
Kappa. 

The cause of scientific social service was consistently fur- 
thered by Dealey. He was personally interested in a number 
of philanthropic and charitable movements. He served as pres- 
ident, from its inception in 1908, of the pioneer social agency 
in Dallas, the Family Welfare Bureau. He was a director, from 
its origin shortly after World War I, of the Richmond Freeman 
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Memorial Clinic for Children. He was chiefly responsible for 
the establishment of the Texas Children’s Hospital, which 
opened its doors in the medical center in Dallas in 1940. While 
he believed that welfare agencies should operate according to 
the proved practices of social science, his personal interest was 
based on a deeply felt religious conviction. Tolerant and re- 
spectful of all creeds, he was himself committed to the Christian 
concept of the Golden Rule. He was chairman of the board of 
trustees of the Westminster Presbyterian Church of Dallas for 
the last forty years of his life. His interest in fraternal societies 
centered chiefly in the Masonic order, in which he was a Shriner, 
a Knight Templar, a member of the Red Cross of Constantine, 
and a thirty-third degree honorary member of the Scottish Rite. 

Dealey’s furtherance of historical research and writing, as 
well as popular understanding of the réle of history, was a 
notable factor. The Texas State Historical Association named 
him an honorary life member. He was the founder and life 
president of the Dallas Historical Society, which in 1939 became 
custodian of the Hall of State in Dallas, where its museum, 
archives, and library have been established. His interest and 
pride in the men and achievements of the past were reflected 
over the years in the columns of his newspaper. One or more 
members of his staff worked constantly on historical and bio- 
graphical material, the major part of which was at his direction 
and was published originally in the newspaper. 

The life of George Bannerman Dealey was so interwoven 
with that of the newspaper enterprise he directed that it is 
difficult to separate the story of one from the other between 
1895 and 1946. He held firm and fixed principles of journalistic 
ethics which he felt bound to support even when that meant 
turning down profitable advertising contracts or the loss, even 
temporarily, of subscribers and readers. In the words of one 
who knew his heart and mind most intimately, Dealey consid- 
ered “it the business of a newspaper always to be a newspaper 
first and a money making business second. It stood to reason 
with him that, if the newspaper was good, it could not help but 
be successful. He did not consider that the proprietors of a 
newspaper owned that paper half so much as did the public it 
served. He did not esteem any newspaper as being half good 
if it did not feel its responsibility to its city, its community, 
its state, and its nation—and actively exercise that responsi- 
bility.” 
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Continuing his revelation of Dealey’s most hearifelt convic- 
tions, the same source declared that he believed both sides of 
any controversy should receive equal treatment in the news 
columns, “and that any editorial bias should be reserved for 
the editorial page. He would never have worked for any paper 
that could have been dominated or even influenced by outside 
forces, unless those forces brought to his attention matters for 
the public good which otherwise might have been overlooked 
by the busiest mind. He considered it a privilege to be the 
publisher of a newspaper. He considered it as high a calling 
as there is in the world.” 

The honors and awards which accrued to Dealey over the 
years from fellow-members of the newspaper craft testified to 
the great esteem in which he was held. He took these. tributes 
in the same measured, poised stride with which he faced both 
personal tragedies and triumphs. A gentleman of “the old 
school,” he was gravely courteous to all, irrespective of rank or 
station in life. He had a sense of humor which he never spared 
turning upon himself when he felt that his ego required the 
corrective of laughter or a smile. Of slightly more than medium 
height and build, he carried himself with unpretentious and 
friendly dignity. He was social by nature and enjoyed attending 
gatherings of his fellow-citizens, whether as guest of honor, 
presiding officer, or merely one of the group. The high color 
of his complexion contrasted sharply in his later years with his 
carefully groomed white hair and mustache. He was punctilious 
in dress as in speech. An oil portrait by Douglas Chandor made 
in the latter years of his life captures a high degree of veri- 
similitude to both the physical appearance and spiritual qualities 
of one who was known at the time of his death on February 26, 
1946, as the dean of American journalism and as the first 
citizen of Texas. 


Che Burning Bush 


EDWIN SMYRL 


HE SOCIETY of the Burning Bush was formed in Chicago, 

Illinois, about the turn of the last century by a group of 
Free Methodists, who, dissatisfied with the growth of what 
seemed to them undue formalism in their church and unable to 
reform it to their own tastes, organized the Metropolitan Church 
Association, commonly called the Burning Bush. It came to 
have its headquarters at the Foundation Springhouse at Wau- 
kesha, Wisconsin. Through its intensely evangelistic nature and 
because of the great emotional appeal of its services, the move- 
ment attained such impetus that in a decade it had a consider- 
able number of adherents. Among its more prosperous leaders 
were Duke M. Farson, a Chicago bond broker, and Edwin Har- 
vey, “a millionaire hotel-keeper.” These men put both their 
hearts and their fortunes into the church; it is largely to them 
that credit for its growth and survival is due. 

There arose in the church a desire to form religious colonies, 
Christian commonwealths, as it were, where the members might 
work and worship together in peace. A number of these colonies 
were founded in Virginia, in West Virginia, and at New Or- 
leans; the one at Bullard, Texas, is the subject of this study. 

In 1912, the real estate firm of Bloom and McCammon in- 
formed Farson of a tract of 1,520 acres in East Texas which 
seemed suited to be the site of such a colony. This land was 
located about one-half mile southeast of the town of Bullard 
in the W. H. Steel and A. Ferguson surveys and the Vincent 
Moore league, partly in Smith and partly in Cherokee County. 
It was level, fertile, well drained land, not traversed by any 
large stream, but watered by numerous springs. Most of the 
land was cleared; a large part was in cultivation. What wood- 
land there was consisted chiefly of pine, gum, and oak. 

The land had been settled several years before the Civil War 
by William Pitt Douglas, a cotton planter from Montgomery 
County, Alabama. He had built, for its day and location, a 
veritable mansion: a white, two-story, frame structure with 
stack chimneys and a suspended staircase which is unshaken to 


18tatement by M. H. Payne, Bullard, Texas, personal interview. 
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this day. Twenty slaves and two white men worked two years 
completing the building, a typical Southern planter’s house, 
even to the kitchen in the back yard. In front of the house there 
was a white graveled drive lined with magnolia trees, four of 
which, with a mulberry tree planted in the yard, still stand. 
On either side of the lane leading past the Douglas house there 
remains a mock-orange hedge, running from the east edge of 
the property to the Douglas Cemetery, several hundred yards 
west of the house. This cemetery, on a raised bit of ground, 
contains inside its iron fence the graves of the Douglases and 
their neighbors and relatives, the Loftins. 

After the Civil War, the Douglases were able to retain most 
of their negroes and continue to plant cotton. For a time they 
prospered, but as continuous cultivation of cotton is hard on the 
soil, by 1907 the land had ceased to yield any great revenue. 
On August 17, 1907, Douglas sold the place to Charles E. 
Palmer for $30,000.? 

Palmer operated a fruit company, and on this land he had 
planted extensive orchards of peaches, plums, and pecans. 
Though his business was doing quite well, he traded the land 
in 1912 to the Metropolitan Institute for the simple reason that 
he thought he was getting more than it was worth. 

The Metropolitan church, being favorably impressed with 
the land, had organized the Metropolitan Institute of Texas, 
“a private corporation, duly chartered under the laws of the 
State of Texas.”* This corporation traded a section of land at 
American Falls, Idaho, a tract of land twelve miles from Chi- 
cago, and a hotel and a brick yard at Las Vegas, New Mexico, to 
Palmer for the tract. of land on which it was proposed to estab- 
lish the Burning Bush settlement. 

By early spring of 1913, arrangements had been completed, 
and 375 members of the Metropolitan church arrived on a char- 
tered train to establish the new community for the Burning 
Bush. The business office was in the Douglas house. The first 
building constructed was a tabernacle, a large building sixty 
by eighty feet, and then many small houses were erected for 
the settlers who were living in the cramped quarters of the 
Douglas house and the several tenant houses on the farm. A 
two-story house was built also, with rooms for visitors and a 


2Record of Deeds of Cherokee County, Vol. 33, pp. 66-70. 
8J. L. Vandever to the District Court of Smith County, Texas, February 
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dining hall. It was well constructed but of rather shabby ma- 
terial. Its front foundation was of brick, imported, for there 
was no brick kiln in the community, and the rear foundation 
was of logs. All of the other buildings have perished, but the 
ruins of this structure still remain. Before electricity was in 
common use in that countryside, the colony had a large, steam- 
run dynamo, as well as running water and a sewer system. The 
living quarters were small but warm and comfortable. Each 
married man and his family had a house to themselves; single 
persons lived in groups in larger houses, women in one place 
and men in another. 

The economic organization of the Burning Bush was some- 
thing quite striking in Protestant America: every man who 
joined the Metropolitan church gave it all of his earthly pos- 
sessions and lived from the common storehouse of the member- 
ship. This communistic practice attained its most nearly perfect 
state in the agricultural communities. These were intended to be 
self-sustaining economic units where all strove together for the 
general good. All wealth was held in common, and everyone 
who lived on the land ate from the communal table. 

All business of this community was carried on in the name 
of the Metropolitan Institute, of which Farson was president 
and Edwin Harvey, secretary-treasurer. Though neither of 
these men lived in the colony, they visited it often and had an 
active interest in it. There was always in the colony a manager 
who carried on the business dealings with the outside world. 
The first of these managers was Harry L. Harvey, who later 
went with his wife to India as a missionary. At the time of 
the dissolution of the colony, the manager was a man named 
Carson. 

The Metropolitan Institute had various resources. First, there 
was the property contributed to the common storehouse by the 
members on joining the church; this source was inconsequential 
after the earliest days, for people with much wealth did not 
join in numbers. To raise capital for the venture, coupon notes 
of a total face value of $150,000 were sold, probably at a dis- 
count,* to the farmers of the Middle West and to small investors 
in Chicago; few of the notes were ever redeemed. There was 
some revenue from surplus agricultural products and some in- 
come from other industries carried on in the community. Then, 


*Statement by J. L. Vandever, Tyler, Texas, personal interview. 
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too, the agriculture and the industries of the community were 
able to take care of a great many of the local needs. The income, 
however, was never sufficient to meet all the expenses of the 
community. Some subsidization by the church in the North was 
always necessary ; this support came mainly from Farson’s bond 
business, the income from which went largely to the support of 
the church and its colonies. 

After the establishment of the community, everything which 
could not be produced there was bought from J. L. Vandever, 
credit merchant of Bullard, Texas; from him the settlers pur- 
chased their clothing and such food as flour, sugar, lard, coffee, 
and tea. He had Farson’s personal guarantee for the payment 
of all debts of the Metropolitan Institute. This unlimited credit 
eventually proved the undoing of the whole project. 

Every member of the community was allotted his task, and 
nothing else was expected of him. It was originally thought 
that with all the members working in the colony no other labor 
should be required. This plan soon proved impractical. In 1914, 
during a period of hard times in the neighborhood, the Burning 
Bush needed help at the sawmill and hired persons to work 
there, paying them in groceries. The organization had no ready 
cash but could get any amount of groceries from Vandever on 
credit. Somewhat later, when finances of the colony became 
strained, some of the members were hired out to work in the 
neighborhood. Such employment was entirely voluntary, but 
all compensation for it went into the common fund. 

Among the members of this Burning Bush colony were men 
of all degrees of ability and training, from farm laborers to 
professional men: surveyors and engineers, schoolteachers, mu- 
sicians, and, of course, preachers. Harry L. Harvey and Carson, 
the business managers, were both preachers; George W. Ham- 
mer and a man named Clark occupied the pulpit from time 
to time. There were also a number of artisans: leather and 
metal workers (sheet iron stoves for use in the colony were 
manufactured), a blacksmith, an electrician, and numerous 
carpenters. 

The most widespread occupation in the colony was agriculture. 
The original settlers, all being from the North and in complete 
ignorance of Southern farming methods, reaped poor harvests 
from their fields the first year. In the fall of 1913, however, 
there came to the farm a preacher named Clark, from Oklahoma, 
who knew well the peculiarities of Southern farming. With his 
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aid, the crops improved and farming went on smoothly. The 
equipment was ultra-modern: tractors, one of them fired with 
wood, cultivators, mowing machines, threshers, and binders. 
Most of these machines were new to East Texas, and they 
created great wonder in the neighborhood.* 

The methods of farming also were progressive: commercial 
fertilizer was used, and some terracing was done. The primary 
aim of this farming was to take care of the needs of the commu- 
nity. There was an enormous vegetable garden cultivated an- 
nually, a beautiful asparagus field, fields of strawberries, peas, 
and peanuts, as well as the orchards previously planted by 
Palmer. A great deal of attention was given to raising feedstuff 
for livestock. Corn, hay, and oats proved far more successful 
than wheat and alfalfa. Enough livestock was raised in the com- 
munity to supply all the meat and milk needed. The workers 
cannot be said to have been lazy, but there was little of the 
dawn-to-dark toil required to make a success of East Texas 
farming. 

Excluding agriculture, the two principal industries of the 
community were the sawmill and the cannery. The sawmill was 
set.up immediately after the founding of the community. It 
produced all the lumber needed on the place and a small quan- 
tity for sale. 

The cannery was the most profitable industry in the com- 
munity. The building stood south of the Douglas house, between 
it and the tabernacle. The orchards that Palmer had planted 
were in their prime, and the farm produced an enormous quan- 
tity of food that had to be preserved. All sorts of vegetables 
and fruits were canned for home consumption, and a great 
surplus of tomatoes and Elberta peaches was canned and sold. 
On one occasion, the colony bought an entire box-car load of 
tin cans, uncrated. A fruit drier for peaches and apples was 
operated in connection with the cannery. 

The most interesting of all the settlers’ ventures was an 
attempt to drill an oil well. They are said to have reached a 
depth of two thousand feet before the drill stem bent, forcing 
them to abandon the project.*® 

Cooking was no mean industry, for there were about four 
hundred mouths to feed from the common tables. These tables 


‘It might be said in defense of East Texas that such heavy farm ma- 
chinery is impractical in that hilly, timbered region. 
*Statement by Temple Tarrant, Bullard, Texas, personal interview. 
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were always weighted with food; there was plenty whether or 
not it could be afforded. Vandever recalls sending as much as 
1000 pounds of sugar, 60 sacks of flour, and 365 pounds of lard 
to be consumed there in a week. The production on the farm 
was large, and credit at Vandever’s was practically limitless. 
Thus the living standard, generally, was quite high. It was 
Farson’s policy that there should never be any want that he 
could prevent among the church membership. 

The doctrines of the Metropolitan Church Association were 
distinctly Arminian; they completely rejected the predestination 
and election of the Calvinists, believing, rather, in salvation by 
grace, through faith, and that of their own free will. They abso- 
lutely endorsed the doctrine of the free moral agency of man; 
they believed, too, in apostasy. But the peculiar doctrine of the 
church was its belief in the “Second Blessing,” the “Second 
Dispensation of Grace,” the “Gift of the Holy Ghost”; it was 
believed that this was the same gift received by the Apostles 
at Pentecost. It was further supposed that after receiving this 
blessing one lived without sin, spoke the “unknown tongue,” 
had trances and saw visions, and possessed some power of 
healing. The receipt of this Second Blessing was supposed to 
have an extremely powerful emotional effect upon the recipient; 
it was accompanied by much shouting, trances, and extraor- 
dinary behavior, generally. The church was intensely evan- 
gelistic; it sent missionaries far and wide, so that its member- 
ship today is scattered all over the world. 

The members believed strongly in the efficacy of prayer and 
praise and were especially devoted to music. A large portion 
of every service was devoted to praying, shouting, and singing, 
and a brass band played at all regular services. Singing and 
jumping up and down to the accompaniment of this band, the 
church members presented quite a spectacle.’ The state of 
excitement sometimes became so intense that they would roll 
in sawdust placed on the dirt floor of the tabernacle for that 
purpose, or pick up a bench and carry it about, shouting for 
a long time. Sometimes at work in the fields they would have 
spontaneous prayer services which were audible a half-mile 
away. 

The social organization of the Burning Bush admitted of no 
class distinctions whatsoever; preachers and elders were held 


7From their belief in their own sanctification and their practice of jump- 
ing and singing, they came to be called “Holy Jumpers.” 
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in reverence, but they were expected to work like everyone else. 
The colonists had come from almost every walk of life, but they 
were predominantly poor people, some of them quite down-and- 
out at the time they joined. Edwin Harvey once complained 
to J. L. Vandever that one of the greatest troubles confronting 
the group was insincere persons who had nothing and would 
join only to tide themselves over till better times. 

The people were, as a rule, peaceful and law-abiding. They 
never gave the local law enforcement officers any trouble. They 
had their own set of rules which they enforced among them- 
selves. These rules prescribed high moral standards and strictly 
forbade the use of liquor and tobacco. In them, it was stipulated 
that a person joining the church must give it all his properties, 
but there was also a provision that, if he became dissatisfied, 
he might have his property back and go in peace. There was, 
too, a provision that no members should leave the colony at 
any time without the permission of the manager. The colony 
thus became a social unit, and relations with persons outside 
were held to a minimum. The community, however, was quite 
hospitable. Strangers were welcomed and received freely. M. H. 
Payne, a Baptist, coming to Texas in 1916, stayed in the colony 
several months waiting for his own house to be finished. He, 
his wife, and two children were given lodging, and his children 
attended school in the colony—all without any mention of money, 
but out of a spirit of pure hospitality. 

Misdoers were, generally, not punished in ordinary ways; 
rather, they were taken to the altar and prayed and wailed over 
by the congregation until they were penitent and seemed to have 
turned from their apostasy. In a few cases, when no amount of 
prayer availed, sterner measures were resorted to. One way- 
ward boy abused the patience of the congregation to such an 
extent that he was finally flogged. His case, however, was 
exceptional. 

There was little of what might be called amusement in the 
community; young men hunted game occasionally, but most of 
the time was spent in work and worship of some form. Bible 
reading and study was the accepted method of passing spare 
time. There was a remarkable regard for education in the 
colony. A school was maintained without any support from 
tax money, and all of the children were compelled to attend. 
Five or six teachers, all from the community, were employed in 
the school. 
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When the colony was first established, it was viewed as a 
great curiosity by the people in the surrounding country. Com- 
munism in practice was new to these people, and such religious 
practices as those of the Burning Bush were unheard of. The 
novelty of these church services never wore off. People flocked 
from far and wide to see these spectacles and make sport of 
them; the meetings on Saturday nights were invariably crowded 
with those who came just to see the show. The colonists were 
respected, however, as peaceable and law-abiding. But there 
grew in their conservative neighbors a strong prejudice against 
them. The neighborhood was well supplied with tale-bearers 
and with many persons ready to listen to and embroider on 
anything; consequently, all manner of tales circulated, painting 
the colonists as indolent, vicious, and polygamous. All such 
reports were denied emphatically by those who actually knew 
the colonists. 

The breaking up of the colony occurred in 1919. After World 
War I, Farson’s bond business, which had been supporting 
the colony, suffered hard times, and the community was no 
better able to support itself than ever. The Metropolitan Insti- 
tute had made two notes to J. L. Vandever, one dated Septem- 
ber 25, 1916, for $6,000, and the other October 3, 1917, for 
$6,430.10, both for one year at 10 per cent; neither of these 
notes was paid. It finally became apparent that the colony 
would have to be abandoned. Vandever then, in February, 1919, 
brought suit against the Metropolitan Institute for $17,353.98, 
this being the sum of the principal and interest on the two 
notes and the court costs involved. He was granted a judgment 
in this amount. Since it was apparent that the Burning Bush 
members were leaving Texas, the sheriff seized their land and 
sold it at public auction on the doorsteps of the county court- 
house at Tyler. Here, on April 15, 1919, Vandever bought the 
land for $1,000.® 

The colonists were, by the time of the sale, dispersed. Most 
of their equipment had to be sold at a sacrifice. Some of them 
went to other similar colonies; some, to Waukesha, Wisconsin; 
and some, who believed that a success could never be made of 
such a venture, to their homes. Thus the Burning Bush de- 
parted, leaving few traces of itself except in the impressions, 
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true and false, it had made on the memories of those who 
knew it. 
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BOOKSELLER leads a restrained and defensive life. If his 
A client wants to talk about centrifugal pumps or Icelandic 
string-figures, he is assumed to have at his command at least 
twenty minutes’ conversation on, and a passionate interest in, 
either subject. Perhaps he has just recovered from absorbing 
an oration by an authority on, and collector of, dentures of the 
early antiphlogistine period, but he must listen. Showing off is 
less profitable than controlled attention. 

It might have been expected that a paper from me would be 
on bookselling, but I have elected instead to put emphasis on 
some strictly Texas book publication. Anyway, the book busi- 
ness gains by retrospection. Today it is surrounded by sub- 
versive forces, innocent to the eye but stifling to the trade. 

Twenty years from now, the dealer in old books will, I am 
sure, be offered almost nothing but shiny, unread book club 
books. Even now, if we dealers buy a Packardful of books 
from the swanky blue-chip district or a tow-sackful from a 
negro ward, we often get the same kind of books, equally 
untouched. 

Over half of my forty years in the book business have been 
spent in Houston and Texas. Houston does not seem to be rated 
as a particularly good book town, but at least in one year out of 
every ten it is admittedly the largest city in the state, and its 
citizens have broad, big-city viewpoints. 

Sometimes the viewpoint is almost too broad. I bought a 
private library last year from the estate of a millionaire, and 
the inventory disclosed that the buyer had paid $10,000 for a 
set of Elbert Hubbard and $25 for the works of Victor Hugo. 

In the effete Northeast it befell me to sell books to the im- 
mortals. I remember Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, 
Agnes Repplier, and Owen Wister particularly. But I would 
not barter the association for having known Thomas Watt 
Gregory, Clarence Wharton, Mrs. Hally Bryan Perry, and Lou 
Kemp. And I can think of nothing that might induce me to 
leave my adopted state. 

In 1936 Sarah Chokla wrote an article for the Southwest 
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Review (XXI, 319-329), in which she deplored the unprofes- 
sional appearance of Texas-published books. She mentioned, 
however, two exceptions: Padre Morfi’s Memorias and Prince 
Carl of Solms-Braunfels’ Texas, 1844-45. Joe Naylor published 
the Memorias, while I brought out Texas, 1844-45. I have always 
meant to compare notes to see which of us lost more money on 
his masterpiece. For the past two decades, I have published 
books as a sort of side line, just enough to be aware of some of 
the limitations and possibilities of regional publishing and 
promotion. 

Most of us who devour rare book catalogs have noticed the 
increasing frequency with which the name of Thomas Bird 
Mosher, publisher, of Portland, Maine, appears among the 
higher priced items. Mosher’s private press flourished just 
after the turn of the century. He had a penchant for small fonts 
with faint serifs, but his paper and press work were beautiful 
and his taste exquisite. Mosher, though, was only mildly ap- 
plauded during his lifetime, and I found myself wondering what 
might be going on in Texas that, like Tagore’s philosophers’ 
stone, might be too close for us to see. 

Has boastful Texas with its eye focussed for the super-colossal 
overlooked not one, but at least four full fledged craftsmen in a 
cultural field? 

Witness, first, the delightful children’s books, written, illus- 
trated, and printed by Emelie and G. A. Toepperwein at their 
Highland Press in Boerne. 

The Toepperweins write regularly for the Ladies Home Jour- 
nal and only recently have, by invitation, arranged to contribute 
to the venerable London Times. Their press is part of a thirty- 
six-acre utopia in the hill country. Their original equipment 
was brought here from Germany a hundred years ago by for- 
bears who were also writers and publishers. New England 
has nothing to match this. 

A truly great artist in the field of bookmaking is Bernhardt 
Wall, whose luxurious books on General Sam Houston and 
Stephen F. Austin* are indeed the finished work of the well- 
rounded craftsman. Dr. Wall wrote his books; designed them; 
etched (etcht in Wallian nomenclature) the plates; printed the 
etchings; cut, folded, gathered, sewed, bound, lettered, and la- 
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beled his books. To the booklover this is history in its most 
delectable form. Dr. Wall came from Connecticut to La Porte, 
where he made his books, but after an all-too-short sojourn in 
Texas, he succumbed to the attractions created by the chambers 
of commerce of California. 

Approaching the William Morris ideal was Morris Elfer, who, 
_working as a typesetter for the Rein Company of Houston, in 
1935 wrote and printed Madam Candelaria, Unsung Heroine of 
the Alamo. 

Three or four years ago, Earl Vandale asked me to obtain 
this book for him. He casually observed, “It was published 
right here in your home town, and I’m sure it will be easy 
for you to find.” Earl’s face was as devoid of guile as only 
an oil man’s can be, but what promised to be a short sprint 
turned out a grueling marathon. 

The Rein Company gave me the beginning facts. Elfer, an 
itinerant printer, had worked there for a while, but this book 
was his private project, and there were no remaining copies. 
Month after month I traced Elfer all over the South and Mid- 
west. Once I picked up a cold trail in Detroit; another time at 
St. Joseph; and again in Monroe. Finally I overhauled him in 
a hospital in San Antonio. Once, I remember, when we lost 
track for quite an interval, he was found later to have been 
hiding out with Opie Read. 

Meantime Earl Vandale would drop in from time to time and 
malign me in a loud, raucous voice for not paying attention 
to his order for the book, as he described it, “published just 
around the corner.’ He just could not understand why I had 
not made the slightest effort to find it. 

But, having finally run it down, I must say there is not a 
more beautiful bit of trivia in the realm of Texiana. Historical- 
ly, the printer-author’s brief for Madam Candelaria is impres- 
sive only to the extent that it seems to have established for all 
time the fact, according to Lou Kemp, that the Madam was not 
in the Alamo at the time deposed. 

A fourth and most interesting Texan, who both wrote and 
published, was a sensitive but rebellious soul named Francis 
Alexander Dewson, a shut-in, who spent most of his adult life 
in Harris County. He died in 1940 at fifty-eight, after having 
spent more than fifteen years writing, typesetting, illustrating, 
“hand and foot” printing, and binding four sizeable books of 
poetry and satire. His canvas was the Texas that he knew and 
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loved and lived in, and, in that sense, he was a historian. What 
if he did look at a battlefield and write of the hyacinths instead 
of the monument? 

His first waft of Texas came to him as a young man working 
on a cattle boat. On these trips he picked up a working knowl- 
edge of French and German. When he returned to America, 
he came to the great Southwest, and, believe it or not, this 
temperamental aesthete was so successful as a door-to-door book 
salesman that he amassed a competence which financed his sis- 
ter through college and supported him the rest of his life. 

Twenty years ago Dewson bought a printing press and by 
the trial and error method learned to operate it expertly with- 
out outside help. He bought fonts of Cheltenham and Goudy, 
an assortment of ornaments and devices, and a few reams of 
Twilmark. He called himself the Three Owls Press. 

In 1935 he started on his first book, the eighty-four-page 
Sonnets, limited to 240 copies, autographed. These he personally 
set, printed, folded, gathered, bound, and stapled. Late in 1936 
he published the Centennial (and only) Edition of Southwest 
Corner, limited to 300 copies. The subtitle of this is The Inside 
Story of Texas Prairies, Bayous, Savana (sic) Lands, Flowers, 
Trees and All the True Inheritors Thereof. Arriving at page 
46 of this work, he took time out to write a preamble “for 
any of my books,” printing it then and there. In this book 
he indulged himself with a few self-executed block prints and, 
by a little dexterous overprinting, had little green birds careen- 
ing through his April stanzas. 

Came 1937 and a joyous 140-page book, Dewson’s Miraculous 
Book of the Moon, limited to 350 copies, his best over-all job. 
In the following year appeared Dewson’s Ersaatz Anthology of 
Poetry, limited to 325 copies, “not because they are precious 
but because my purse is lean.” In this, his last book, he used 
all the type and all the characters he had, three different col- 
ored inks, and some original cuts, going on a sort of poetic and 
typographic spree with all the abandon of a man who has little 
time to spare. Here then, we have a total output of four titles, 
twelve hundred copies in all, produced in one small room by a 
shut-in who loved Texas’ out-of-doors. After publication he 
would often write parodies and critical reviews of his own works. 

In going over Dewson’s files I noted how painstaking he was 
in his preparation of manuscript. Early drafts of all of his 
work were sent to critics all over the world, notably Harold 
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Monro in England and Sarojini Naidu in India. They in turn 
sent examples of their work to him. Truly, Dewson seemed to 
have been honored in all countries save his own. His books are 
found in great public libraries but rarely in private collections. 
Dewson, though he usually wrote in rhyme and was obtuse to 
social problems, penned an essay in 1925 to John Dos Passos 
which strikes a prophetic note. 

While I advance his name as a publisher of what I think 
will become rare Texas imprints, I recommend that college 
English departments give some attention to one who may have 
been the greatest of our Texas poets. He had no fad to promote 
and was never sentimental nor mawkish. He was extremely 
well read, and his vocabulary enormous. His imagery was ex- 
cellent ; his work, sometimes reminiscent of Emily Dickinson and 
often of Robert Louis Stevenson. At times he was as robust, 
yes, and as graphic as Walt Whitman. Each book showed a 
distinct advance, his last being his best. Death came as he 
approached his poetic maturity, and had he been spared, with 
more sureness and intensity, he might well have ranked with 
the great poets of America. 

As far back as the publication of Southwest Corner he showed 
an awareness of his unequal race with life. 


Song has come upon me as a singing bird 
Song’s banners in deep silences are hung 

O Lord, who could still me with a word 
Wait till my songs be sung! 
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Lizzie E. Johnson: A Cattle 
Queen of Texas 


EMILY JONES SHELTON 


agen Blocker, Kleberg, Elwood, Searight, and Lizzie E. 
Johnson—even a partial list of cattle kings of Texas is 
incomplete without its cattle queen. Lizzie E. Johnson began 
her venture into the cattle business as early as 1871, when she 
was only twenty-eight years old and as yet unmarried. In those 
days women with business acumen were not envisioned by the 
most active imagination, and it was not the custom for women 
to take an interest in business, much less to engage in it them- 
selves. There were, however, two women in addition to Lizzie 
Johnson who were known as cattle queens. One was Mrs. 
Amanda Burks, who made a trip up the Chisholm Trail with 
her husband, W. F. Burks, in 1870 and was later referred to 
as “Queen of the Trail Drivers.”? The other was Mary Taylor 
Bunton, a bride who went up the trail with her husband in 1886.* 

Prior to her trail-driving experience, Elizabeth E. Johnson’s 
life had been dominated by two interests, education and religion. 
Known almost from childhood as Lizzie, she was born in Mis- 
souri in 1843, the second of six children of Professor Thomas 
Jefferson Johnson and Catherine Hyde Johnson.‘ She was a sec- 
ond cousin of Albert Sidney Johnston.° 

Thomas Jefferson Johnson, Lizzie’s father, established the 
Johnson Institute in Hays County in 1852.° The Institute was 
the first school of higher learning west of the Colorado River 
in Texas.? Johnson was among the pioneer schoolteachers who 
came to the Republic of Texas as missionaries. He arrived 
in Texas in the latter part of the 1840’s after teaching in 


1Marks and Brands of Travis County, I, brand number 45. 

2W. F. Burks later owned the La Motta Ranch, thirty miles southeast 
of Cotulla. Gus L. Ford, Texas Cattle Brands (Dallas, 1936), 221. 
1980) deh. Bunton, A Bride on the Old Chisholm Trail (San Antonio, 

4Information on photograph of Elizabeth E. Johnson in Johnson Family 
Album, custody of Mrs. John E. Shelton. 

5Mrs. John E. Shelton, Statement Concerning Elizabeth E. Johnson 
Williams, MS., Archives, University of Texas Library. 

*®T. U. Taylor, “Johnson Institute,” Frontier Times, XVIII, 224. 
mm John E. Shelton, Statement Concerning Elizabeth E. Johnson 
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Jefferson City, Missouri, for several years. He taught first in 
Huntsville, later in Lockhart and Webberville.* In 1852 John- 
son bought some land in Hays County, and when he was ready 
to establish his school, he made a trip to Austin. While in 
Austin, he was offered the present site of the University of 
Texas as a location for his institution. He refused because of 
his vigorous opposition to liquor and the drinking which accom- 
panied city life. For this reason he chose for his school a rural 
site seventeen miles southwest of Austin and about thirty miles 
north of San Marcos.’ Today the trip from Austin to Johnson 
Institute may be made by automobile in forty minutes, but in 
the days of the horse and wagon Johnson Institute was a full 
day’s trip from Austin, over rough, hilly roads and across the 
Colorado River, which had to be forded.” 

Johnson’s original intent was to provide a private school for 
boys, but so many girls applied for admission that the Institute 
became coeducational in 1852.11 Many of the students entered 
in the first grade and continued with their work until they had 
completed what is today the equivalent of a B.A. degree.’? The 
curriculum stressed spelling and grammar. According to an 
article in the Austin Daily Tribune in 1941, many of the stu- 
dents at the Institute could spell and define every word in 
Webster’s Dictionary.“ 

Professor Johnson, nicknamed “Old Bristle Top” because of 
his bristly pompadour, was a strict disciplinarian. It is said 
that, when detecting boys up to mischief, he was able to see 
three miles each way, up and down the road.** 

Johnson’s wife, Catherine, one of his sons, Ben, and his three 
daughters all taught at the Institute. Lizzie started teaching at 
the age of sixteen and is remembered by her former students 
as being rather austere and firm.*® Lizzie’s niece, Mrs. John E. 
Shelton (Willie Greer), was one of the daughters of Lizzie’s 
sister, Emma. Mrs. Shelton remembers Aunt Lizzie as teaching 


8T. U. Taylor, “Johnson Institute,” Frontier Times, XVIII, 225. 

®*D. R. Dobie, The History of Hays County, Texas (M.A. Thesis, Uni- 
versity of Texas, 1932), 53-54. 

10T, U. Taylor, “Johnson Institute,” Frontier Times, XVIII, 225. 
wae John E. Shelton, Statement Concerning Elizabeth E. Johnson 

illiams. 

12“Prof. Johnson Removed Youth from Temptation,” Austin Daily Trib- 


une, June 21, 1941. 
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bookkeeping.*® A grandnephew of Lizzie’s states that she taught 
French, arithmetic, bookkeeping, music, and spelling—the spell- 
ing out of the original “Blue Back Speller.’’’ Latin and algebra 
were also taught at the Institute,’* and Professor Johnson him- 
self taught higher mathematics, courses as advanced as any 
given in the period.’® The Institute possessed the first piano in 
Hays County, and it was used by Lizzie in teaching music.” 

It is interesting to note that Lizzie became so proficient at 
bookkeeping that she was later paid unusually high salaries to 
keep the books for many cattlemen in St. Louis.” The training 
and education which she received at Johnson Institute and later 
at Chapel Hill, Texas, where she received a diploma, stood 
Lizzie in good stead.?* 

T. J. Johnson was a sincerely religious man. In those days 
when religion and liquor had not yet parted company, it was 
quite customary for a preacher to make his rounds on horseback 
with a bottle in each saddlebag. If a man’s life were ruined by 
drink, it was considered little different from his having lost an 
arm. No one considered that a person lacked religion simply 
because he drank. Professor Johnson was ahead of his time in 
his theories of the evils of drinking and its inconsistency with 
the Christian life. Lizzie took this belief as well as a deeply 
religious nature from her father. 

When Professor Johnson started his school, he also started 
the custom of inviting preachers of different denominations to 
hold services at the Institute, so that it became a religious as 
well as an educational institution. Services were held each 
Sunday; every boarding student was obliged to be present, and 
ranchers, farmers, and stockmen living in the northeastern part 
of Hays County also attended. It was the first institution of 
the kind in that section of the country, and when no preacher 
was available, Professor Johnson himself did not hesitate to 
talk or lecture on the stories of the Bible.** In warm weather 


a John E. Shelton, Statement Concerning Elizabeth E. Johnson 
illiams. 

17Emmett Shelton, Statement Concerning Elizabeth E. Johnson Williams, 
MS., Archives, University of Texas Library. 

18Thomas Jefferson Johnson to Lizzie Johnson, March 22, 1867, letter 
in custody of J. E. Shelton, Jr. 

19Emmett Shelton, Statement Concerning Elizabeth E. Johnson Williams. 

20T. U. Taylor, “Johnson Institute,” Frontier Times, XVIII, 226. 

21Mrs. John E. Shelton, Statement Concerning Elizabeth E. Johnson 
Williams. 

227bid. 

23T, U. Taylor, “Johnson Institute,” Frontier Times, XVIII, 231. 
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services were held under the large live oaks which surrounded 
the school. It is no wonder that a spirit of religion was deeply 
imbedded in Lizzie. A Presbyterian, she knew the Bible by 
heart and continued to read it over and over as long as she 
lived. It was Lizzie’s custom to recite a verse from the Bible 
at the beginning of each day. 

After teaching at her father’s school for several years, Lizzie 
taught in Manor, Lockhart, and Austin, receiving a higher 
salary at each new position.** The following letter from her 
father throws some light on Lizzie’s activities during this period. 


At Home. 
March 22nd., 1867. 
Dear Lizzie, 

I am in receipt of yours of the 12 inst. in which you express a wish for 
me to go or send for you on the 30th, or 31st. inst. I take pleasure in 
saying that I will send Benj. for you at that time, not being able to go 
myself, my sch. requiring my immediate attention and my health not very 
good. Jno. Hyde left last Monday 18th inst. for Mr. Day’s. We are all 
very busy. We expect preaching by Rev. Johnson from Blanco next Sab- 
bath. Mr. Roy is working on my house and thinks of having it covered 
shortly. I hope so. My school’s prospects are flattering. Students advanc- 
ing rapidly in their studies. Highest classes studying Algebra, Boudon and 
Latin. Benj. and Sissie are far advanced in Boudon’s Algebra. We all 
shall be glad to welcome you home and have something good for you to 
eat in the way of sweet-things which the girls will cheerfully prepare. 
I was over to see Parson Tally last evening when I saw the Rev. Abbott 
who informed me that Mr. McMurray (if I am correct in the name, who 
taught at Mountain City) and who is now teaching at George Town on 
the Gablsh [?] north of Austin ... discuss with the trustees of the school 
of George Town to employ an assistant teacher. 

The Rev. Abbott lives there and says that he has no doubt of their 
employing you providing you are willing to teach for them. He seems to 
be very anxious on his part. The trustees will meet two weeks from to-day 
to employ a teacher and if you are disposed to serve them you must get 
some of your friends to nominate you on or before the meeting of the 
trustees in two weeks. If I am not mistaken, you told me that you had 
seen Mr. McMurray and if so you can write to him immediately yourself. If 
I am correct, W. McMurray whom I speak of is the gentleman you sent to 
Mountain City to get a school. 

The trustees will pay quarterly and promptly $50 per month in cash. 
If you think proper, you can write by the first mail. Use your pleasure, 
knowing better than I. All in love to you— 

Yours most affectionately 
THOMAS JOHNSON. 


24Mrs. John E. Shelton, Statement Concerning Elizabeth E. Johr3on 
Williams. 
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Your mother wishes you to get (if possible) for her some cornfield snap q 
beans.?25 

Lizzie added to her income by occasional magazine and news- : 
paper articles and by stories sold to the Frank Leslie Maga- 
zine,”* a periodical which was merged with Judge magazine in 
1922. Lizzie was secretive about her writing, never revealing 
her nom de plume and admitting only in later years that she 
had made thousands of dollars with her pen. Instead of hoard- 
ing her savings, Lizzie started investing. The following state- 
ment gives some idea of her early business success. 


At one time she bought $2500 worth of stock in the Evans, Snider, a 
Bewell Cattle Company of Chicago; this paid her 100 per cent dividends ; 
for three years straight, and she sold it at the crucial time for $20,000. 
Such deals as this one explain the tremendous increase of the small capital 
with which she must have started.27 


Lizzie did not give up schoolteaching when she ventured into 
the cattle business. On June 1, 1871, Elizabeth Johnson regis- 
tered her mark and brand in the Travis County Record Book.** 


The brands of Elizabeth Johnson and of her husband, Hezekiah G. Wil- 
liams, appear as follows in the Mark and Brand Record of Travis County: 


To Whom Sold, Marks & Brands 
Residence Place of 


Date of 
Number Registration Name of Owner _ Residence and Remarks Marks Brands Brands 
R L 


45 June 1, 1871, Johnson, Elizabeth CY 


245 August 18, 1881 Williams, H. G. Travis Road Brand goed | ~©& on left side 


She had probably been interested in cattle for some time before 
her official entry into the business. 

The Civil War and the Northern supply squeeze wrought 
many hardships on Lizzie, as it did on all the South. Her 
brother, John Hyde Johnson, enlisted early in the war and rose 
to the rank of general in the Confederate army,”® although he 
was among those listed in unknown commands.*® There are 


25Thomas Jefferson Johnson to Lizzie Johnson, March 22, 1867, letter in 
custody of J. E. Shelton, Jr. 

26Mrs. John E. Shelton, Statement Concerning Elizabeth E. Johnson 
Williams. 

27TAmerican-Statesman (Austin), April 25, 1926. 

28Marks and Brands, Travis County, I, brand number 45. 

22American-Statesman, April 25, 1926. 

80D, R. Dobie, The History of Hays County, Texas, 69. 
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conflicting statements concerning his fate. One author states 
that John Hyde Johnson contracted tuberculosis after the Civil 
War and went for treatments to Little Rock, Arkansas, where 
he is supposed to have died.*t Johnson’s niece, Mrs. John E. 
Shelton, remembers that John was an officer in the Confederate 
Army and that he lost his voice in action. He was sent home 
before he went to St. Louis to have a throat operation from 
which he did not recover. At any rate, he died unmarried at 
an early age,** and his death was a heavy blow to Lizzie, who 
was extremely fond of her brother. 

The Civil War also directly affected Lizzie’s future prosperity 
in the cattle business. During the war years almost all of the 
men of Texas were in the army, and the women and young boys 
had to manage the best they could. The task was more difficult 
since many a slave had been taken to war by his master to tend 
his horse and person. Because there were no fences, the cows 
strayed off, and the women had neither the time nor the strength 
to round them up. Consequently, unclaimed herds of cattle 
roamed the plains and countryside. Calves went unbranded, 
and the increase was nearly 25 per cent a year. Because of 
chaotic conditions and haphazard killings that came with Re- 
construction, Mexican citizens who owned land and herds in 
Texas abandoned them; as a result, Mexican herds augmented 
the number of cattle running wild. During the war, markets 
for Texas cattle were practically nonexistent; the Confeder- 
ate armies were cut off from the Texas beef supply by Union 
control of the Mississippi River. The prairies of South- 
west Texas swarmed with cattle, but the value of beef was so 
low that thousands of the animals were killed for hide and 
tallow, their carcasses being left to rot and to be eaten by the 
buzzards. This period in Texas cattle history has been called 
the “skinning war.” In the North conditions were exactly the 
reverse; demand was high, but there was almost no supply. 
In 1865 a select matured beef was worth ten times as much in 
the North as in Texas. Naturally the Texas cattlemen began 
to look toward the North for a market.** 

Hundreds of “brush-poppers” were combing the thickets of 
Southwest Texas for longhorns by the middle of February, 


31T, U. Taylor, “Johnson Institute,” Frontier Times, XVITI, 228. 
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Wedding Photograph of Lizzie Johnson and Hezekiah Williams 
—A pen and ink copy by Emily J. Shelton 
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1866.** It is believed that Lizzie entered into this practice 
wholeheartedly. The cattle were unbranded, plentiful, and un- 
claimed. A cow was of little value until it had been herded to 
a northern market. This was not rustling; it was simply taking 
advantage of a pleasant situation, and Lizzie was shrewd enough 
to exploit her opportunity. 

On June 8, 1879, when she was thirty-six years old, Lizzie 
married Hezekiah G. Williams.**° Hezekiah was a preacher, a 
handsome widower with several children. Their wedding pic- 
ture can be seen at the farm home of Polk Shelton, another 
of Lizzie’s grandnephews. In the photograph the couple stand 
romantically holding one another’s hands in an entwined ar- 
rangement like that used in waltzing on skates. The lower part 
of the groom’s face is hidden by mustaches and a full dark 
beard, but there is no doubt that the upper part is handsome 
with its straight nose, dark, deep-set eyes, and smooth high 
brow. Lizzie’s clothes seem amusing today; the skirt stands 
out around her toes like an elongated bell and is draped in a 
fashion similar to modern window-drape swags. Her dress has 
a voluminous train. Lizzie had an eighteen inch waist whose 
dimension her dress does not attempt to conceal, for it clings 
to her closely. Her hat, feathered and flowered, sits precisely 
on the top of her head. Although she was six inches shorter 
than Hezekiah, her hat looms above his head. Under her hat 
are many fringe-like, spiral curls which trail down her fore- 
head to her eyebrows. Two long curls can be seen at the nape 
of her neck. Long earrings hang from her ears, and a lace 
ruffle and jabot encircle her throat. Her expression is almost 
too serious, and the corners of her mouth tip slightly downward. 
Not beautiful but tall and stately, Lizzie was striking in ap- 
pearance. 

Hezekiah was a drinking man, and Lizzie watched him closely. 
He had a pleasant disposition and always did just what Lizzie 
said—when he was with her. She watched over all his posses- 
sions, and, while he was the one who met the public, she was 
the real power behind the throne. After her marriage Lizzie 
continued to teach school. The two-story home that she and 
Hezekiah owned on Second Street in Austin had her private 
school downstairs, while the four rooms upstairs were their 

34] bid., 84 
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living quarters. Meanwhile, she continued to write for maga- 
zines and to invest money in cattle. 

Hezekiah entered the cattle business officially by recording 
his mark and brand on August 13, 1881, a little more than ten 
years after Lizzie had recorded hers, and two years after their 
marriage. Lizzie and Hezekiah did not use the same brands 
because they ran their businesses separately and independently. 
In fact, when Hezekiah married Lizzie, she made him sign a 
contract with her stating that all her property remained hers 
and that all future gains made by her were to be her separate 
property. This proved advantageous for Lizzie because Heze- 
kiah was not a good businessman. Lizzie often rescued him at 
the last moment when he was about to enter upon a disadvan- 
tageous business deal with some of the crafty bankers of Texas. 

Lizzie’s brother Will had admiration for Hezekiah’s shrewd- 
ness in another line. In speaking of his brother-in-law he was 
accustomed to say jokingly that “while Hezekiah was preaching 
on Sunday, his sons were out stealing his congregation’s cat- 
tle.” 

The Williams, Hezekiah and Lizzie, traveled the Chisholm 
Trail together, as husband and wife and as two independent 
cattlemen. They rode behind the herd and the chuck wagon in 
a sturdy buggy drawn by a team of strong horses. Although 
she was a great lover of silks and satins, Lizzie wore calicos 
and cottons with voluminous gathered skirts, many petticoats, 
a bonnet, and a gray shawl for the trip up the trail. It is be- 
lieved that she did not go up the trail more than two or three 
times, although she spent every fall and winter in St. Louis and 
made extra money keeping books for cattlemen.*" 

Even one trip up the trail at that time incites admiration in 
view of the written, accounts of such expeditions. 


The trail was no place for a “goosey” man, to use an expression of the 
time. It took one with “guts” and with nerves not jumpy. ... Sow belly 
and pone bread was on the bill of fare.38 The difficulties in reaching the 
buyer were great. Hundreds of miles of unknown Indian country had to 
be traversed, with no assurance of arriving at the journey’s end. But the 
ranch owners were determined to invade the North with their herds re- 
gardless of the dangers. At this opportune hour there was an unexpected 


. 86Mrs. John E. Shelton, Statement Concerning Lizzie E. Johnson Wil- 
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solution of the problem. From Kansas City, along the valley of the Kaw, 
the Kansas Pacific Railroad was pushing westward across the plains. If 
the Texas trail driver could reach the end of the line, he could ship by 
rail to market.®® 


Lizzie is believed to have been the first woman to drive her 
own herd with her own brand up the Chisholm Trail to Kansas. 
Hezekiah’s cattle were separate from her’s and carried his road 
brand. 

Since Lizzie was married in 1879, it is apparent that she went 
up the trail sometime between 1879 and 1889, when the trail 
passed out of use. Mary Taylor Bunton, who went up the trail 
with her husband in 1886, probably about the time that Lizzie 
was traveling it, had the following comment to make concerning 
the journey: 

.. at that time the trip was a very hazardous one ... an adventure that 


tested the courage and endurance of sturdy men, and was considered 
entirely too dangerous to be undertaken by a woman.‘? 


In the period between her marriage and i889, when the 
Chisholm Trail died out,*t practical Lizzie gave up schoolteach- 
ing. Writing and the cattle business had proved too profitable 
for her to waste her time on pedagogy. The very fact that 
Lizzie went up the trail with her own herds bespeaks a robust 
personality. That, along with her love of business, indicates 
that she longed for the man’s world and wished to conquer. 
She preferred the company of men and came to think and talk 
as the cattlemen did, while still retaining the manners of a 
Southern lady. Later actions in Lizzie’s life indicate a strange 
mixture of the cattleman and the lady. 

By 1880, when the North had been restocked with cattle, the 
big boom was over. While Hezekiah became a cattleman during 
the decline of the trade, Lizzie had profited from the boom days. 
Grangers were pushing into Kansas by 1880 and were erecting 
fences on their farms. They vigorously opposed the bringing of 
Texas cattle into their sections of the country because the fever 
tick had been taking such a toll of their cattle. Besides, they 
deeply resented having their fences torn down and their crops 
trampled and munched by herds. A fierce struggle between the 
cowmen and the grangers developed, with the states finally 

897 bid., 83-84. 
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passing laws upholding the farmers. The building of fences 
forced the path of the Chisholm Trail to be continually shifted 
to the west, with progressive changes in its destination. At one 
time or another the trail ended at Elsworth or Abilene or Dodge 
City, all in Kansas. In time the railroads extended their lines 
and were able to transport cattle to the distant markets, but 
the profits of the new period were not to be compared with 
those of the years of the Chisholm Trail, which lasted from 
1867 to 1889.* 

There is little doubt that Lizzie took full advantage of the 
beef-hungry northern market in those years, although little 
about her work is known by her family since she was never a 
confiding person and kept her own council where business was 
concerned. Lizzie was never particularly fond of her relatives, 
with the exception of her husband and her niece, Mrs. John E. 
Shelton. She preferred to manage her business affairs alone, 
without any outside advice, and even without the knowledge of 
her relatives. A striking example of this occurred in later years 
when her brother, Will, wanted to buy some land in Austin. 
On inquiring for the owner at the office of the county clerk, he 
was surprised to learn that the property he desired belonged to 
his own sister. 

All of her life Lizzie was looked upon as being odd—sometimes 
mean, yet, even though Lizzie did not like people in general, she 
was extremely friendly to a select few. She had an unbelievable 
memory for names and was always alert and observant. Lizzie 
was always happier to see her cowhands than the president of 
any bank. She once told her niece that the cowhands would do 
anything for her and thought lots of her but that the bankers 
admired her only because they wanted her business. 

Lizzie would pick steers herself. When buying cattle, she 
might stand by a draw all day long, pointing out the steers she 
wanted and displaying excellent judgment. She and Hezekiah 
would go to the stock pens together in their buggy. Upon 
arriving at the pens, Lizzie would instruct the cowhands to 
pick out the best ones and vut them in her herd rather than in 
her husband’s, adding that Hezekiah would only lose them any- 
way. This was true. Often Hezekiah and Lizzie would buy 
from the same herd at the same time but handle their cattle 
separately. Lizzie would buy and sell again almost in one motion 
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and make a good profit. Hezekiah, who was a gambler, would 
hold on to his for a better future price and lose money, a prac- 
tice which probably sharpened Lizzie’s cryptic sense of humor. 

Lizzie and Hezekiah used the same foreman for both of their 
herds, a fact which led to amusing complications. Lizzie would 
instruct the foreman to steal all of Hezekiah’s unbranded calves 
and burn her brand on them. This situation was complicated 
by the fact that Hezekiah gave the foreman the same instruc- 
tions regarding Lizzie’s calves. So the foreman was kept busy 
branding all of Hezekiah’s calves with Lizzie’s brand and all of 
Lizzie’s calves with Hezekiah’s road brand. Even so Lizzie 
probably got the best of the bargain. Whether or not this story 
is true can never be ascertained since this foreman has been 
dead for years. 

When Hezekiah would go broke, as he often did, Lizzie would 
produce as much as $50,000 at a time to help him out of debt. 
Then she would set him up in the cattle business again. When 
he started making money once more, Lizzie would make him 
pay back every dime that he had borrowed. Nevertheless, she 
was devoted to him to the point of idolatry.** 

After her marriage, Lizzie undertook a new venture, that of 
buying city lots and buildings. Her first real estate purchase 
was the Brueggerhoff Building, on the southeast corner of East 
Tenth Street and Congress Avenue in Austin. It was still 
standing and in use in 1946. At the time of Lizzie’s death the 
building was assessed at $50,000. A second investment was the 
purchase of the east half of lot number nine, block fifty-seven, 
at 215 East Sixth Street, Austin, later valued at $25,000. An- 
other of her holdings in Austin was a lot fronting 108 feet on 
West Twenty-sixth Street. Valued at $6,400 at her death, it 
was sold shortly thereafter for $14,000 by her executrix and 
niece, Mrs. John E. Shelton. Lizzie owned other real estate in 
Llano, Hays, and Trinity counties and small ranches in Cul- 
berson and Jeff Davis counties.“* At one time or another she 
had holdings in East Texas near Conroe and Livingston.*® The 
total value of her real estate in 1924, when she died, was 
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$164,339.*° How did she do it? Everyone who knew her con- 
ceded that she was a financial genius. She made her purchases 
independently, without advice or financial help from her hus- 
band. 

Lizzie and Hezekiah did own one piece of property jointly, 
the Williams Ranch of several thousand acres near Driftwood 
in Hays County and extending into Blanco County. On this 
ranch Hays City was organized. There were only two streets 
in the city, one of them called Williams Street and the other 
Johnson Street. The streets are still there, but the church built 
by the family, the only building in Hays City other than the 
ranch house, has since been razed in the fear that it might blow 
down.*' Lizzie and Hezekiah tried unsuccessfully to move the 
county seat from San Marcos to Hays City. 

After Lizzie gave up her teaching, the Williams did not spend 
much time on their ranch or in Austin. They went to St. Louis 
every fall, and when they had completed their business there, 
they stayed through the winter, stopping at the largest hotel 
in town. It was in St. Louis that Lizzie dressed in her luxurious 
silks, taffetas, and velvets, several of which are still in good 
condition in the possession of Mrs. John E. Shelton. All of her 
dresses and coats were lined with expensive materials and were 
voluminous. 

From St. Louis, Lizzie and Hezekiah would travel about the 
United States. One year they went on business to New York, 
where Lizzie bought diamonds valued then at about $10,000. 
Included was a pair of diamond earrings of two carats each, 
of excellent color and in a simple gold setting. The hair orna- 
ment had a center diamond of almost three carats, surrounded 
by one-half carat stones in a plain gold setting. The sunburst 
pin was of an unusual design made up of eighty-four diamonds; 
the gold setting looped back and entwined to loop again. Lastly 
she bought a diamond and emerald dinner ring in an antique 
gold mounting. She wore these jewels against her dark-hued 
velvets and taffetas in such a way as to make persons turn 
their eyes admiringly. During her travels she always wore her 
best laces at her throat. 

Strangely enough, Lizzie did not care how she dressed in 
Austin because that was her home where she felt no need to 
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affect the latest fashion, although she did dress strikingly for 
church and for invitations out to dinner. She affected a plainer 
hair style for Austin also, with the hair parted in the center 
and drawn straight back with a knot on top. 

Lizzie’s travels once took her to Cuba, where she and Heze- 
kiah lived for several years. They had found Cuba a good mar- 
ket for their cattle. It is rumored that while they were in Cuba, 
Hezekiah was kidnapped by some bandits who held him for 
$50,000 ransom. Lizzie promptly paid cash for his release, and 
he was returned safely to her. In Cuba she acquired a parrot 
which was her constant companion for many years. It was 
trained to talk, and it charmed its owner. 

On the Williamses’ return from Cuba, they docked at Gal- 
veston and were met at the pier by an influential banker of 
that city. He carried a large bouquet for Lizzie and had reserved 
rooms for them at one of the Galveston hotels, where their 
suite was banked with flowers. The postscript to this story is 
that the banker did not get Lizzie’s business. 

During the last twenty-five years of Hezekiah’s life his health 
was bad, and he and Lizzie made several trips to Hot Springs 
and some of the other watering places in the United States. 
But according to Mrs. Shelton, “when he got real sick, she 
wagged him off to his sons to take care of.’** She did this 
despite the fact that she was not particularly nice to his chil- 
dren by his first marriage. 

Hezekiah died in El Paso, Texas, in 1914,*° after being mar- 
ried to Lizzie for thirty-five years. His wife sadly brought him 
back to Austin to be buried. She paid six hundred dollars for 
his casket, no small amount in those days, and it is said that 
she wrote a cryptic message across the bill which she returned 
to the undertaker: “I loved this old buzzard this much.” 

After her husband’s death Mrs. Williams continued her in- 
terest in business, even though she was over seventy years old. 
Her investments continued to thrive, and she often went to 
town on business. It is said that on such trips to town she 
would sometimes see Major George W. Littlefield, who had 
started going up the trail in 1871 and had been an active 
cattleman while Lizzie was engaged in the cattle business. Lit- 
tlefield had attained a position of some importance in Austin 
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by 1914, being the founder and president of the American Na- 
tional Bank in the Littlefield Building.°° Her greeting, which 
she would call in a strident voice across the street to Littlefield 
was: “Hello, you old cattle thief!” A gracious Southern gen- 
tleman, Major Littlefield would bow and smile at her. It is 
supposed that only one cattleman could ever speak in such 
fashion to another. Of course, it is understood that Lizzie “said 
it with a smile.” 

Shortly after her husband’s death Lizzie lost all regard for 
her own physical comfort and appearance, although her business 
acumen did not suffer. Her credit was excellent indeed. She 
could borrow any amount from banks in Galveston, El Paso, 
or Houston, as well as Austin. 


One time she owed many thousands of dollars—quite a big sum—and 
she went on down to the bank carrying a big red handkerchief—and she 
asked them for the note and when they gave it to her she opened the 
red handkerchief and had all those greenbacks in there—and handed it 


to them.51 


It is amusing to note that at the time of her death Lizzie owed 
the Austin National Bank the trifling sum of $5.00."? 

As a business woman she was shrewd to her own betterment 
above the consideration of harm done to others. Her relatives 
felt that she came to see them only when she wanted to seek a 
favor. She kept churches, schools, and even the University of 
Texas hopeful of donations, which she gave them to understand 
she was considering. In this way she made people be nice to 
her, keeping them anticipating money which, from the begin- 
ning, she had no intention of giving. 

In spite of her wealth Lizzie allowed herself no luxuries and 
few necessities in the last years of her life, and she became 
known as a miser and a woman with no friends. 


Her habits of eating were of the same economic restriction. She took 
some meals at the Maverick Cafe, where a bowl of vegetable soup with 
bread or crackers was priced at ten cents during the summer. During 
the winter the price of vegetable soup advanced because of the scarcity 
of vegetables, but shrewd Aunt Lizzie made a contract with the proprietor 
that her bowl of soup the year around was to be only ten cents.53 
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When Lizzie was in her late seventies, she was visited by 
Emmett Shelton, her grandnephew. She was not feeling well 
on that particular day; so he offered to go out and bring her 
dinner to her. She stopped him, saying she had plenty to eat. 
He looked around her barren room on the second floor of the 
Brueggerhoff Building and asked, “Where?” She picked up an 
old tin typewriter cover from a near-by table and showed him 
a little piece of cheese and some crackers she had under it. That 
was what she termed “plenty to eat.” The typewriter cover 
was there to keep the rats out.® 


We knew she was starving to death, but I had children and could not 
get down to take food to her every day. None of the rest of her family 
knew much about her. ... 

Finally, a restaurant owner, renting her building, would send dinners 
up to her every day. She thought he was the nicest man because she 
thought the dinners were free. She never knew that we paid for them.®® 


Her clothes at that time were not only old in style but also 
ragged. She would go to the post office every day, wearing a 
full black skirt which reached to the ground and a grey shawl 
which she had had for forty years. On her head she wore a 
little black hood or bonnet. Her appearance was such that 
several times people would insist on giving her a dime, thinking 
she was poor and hungry. She accepted the money, a little 
flabbergasted, it is thought, and would come home to laugh about 
it later. After a while the people of Austin began to know who 
she was and ceased to worry about her. 

Lizzie was as miserly with others as she was with herself. 
She heated the Brueggerhoff Building with wood stoves. All 
the wood was locked in one room and issued to her tenants stick 
by stick. One day she was on a rampage because several sticks 
of wood had been stolen from the supply room. Upon investi- 
gating the supply room, John E. Shelton, her nephew-in-law, 
found about five hundred sticks of wood in a neat pile. He was 
convinced that from the day she missed the wood she kept 
count of each stick issued." 

On another occasion Mrs. John E. Shelton went to take care 
of her aunt during a sick spell. The barren room was damp and 
chilled; so Mrs. Shelton put all the wood which lay by the stove 
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on the fire and went to fetch more. When she returned, there 
was only one stick feebly burning on the fire, while the others, 
charred a little, had been piled up again by the stove. Lizzie 
was lying innocently in bed, but it was evident who had retrieved 
the wood. She refused to burn more than one stick at a time. 

For the last year of her life, rather than become a county 
charge, Lizzie went to live with and be cared for by Mrs. Shelton. 
A rabid prohibitionist throughout her life, Lizzie had never 
tasted liquor. Terribly undernourished despite the kind restau- 
rant proprietor’s efforts, she needed building up, and the doctor 
suggested eggnogs. Since this occurred during prohibition, the 
doctor had to get the whiskey and instruct Mrs. Shelton how 
to prepare the eggnog, as her house also had always been with- 
out liquor. Mrs. Shelton followed his directions carefully, giving 
Lizzie an eggnog every night before she went to sleep. Lizzie 
did not know what her food was and especially that it contained 
whiskey. She called it “custard” because of its egg-color and 
was extremely fond of it. When people came to see either Mrs. 
Shelton or her, she would always tell about the wonderful 
“custard” Mrs. Shelton could make. Pleased with her success at 
getting nourishment into Lizzie, Mrs. Shelton began to let her 
hand slip a little when pouring the whiskey, and the increase 
even added to Lizzie’s enthusiasm on the subject of “custard.” 

When Lizzie went to live with her niece in 1923, she did not 
know that people had electric lights in their homes “as far out 
as South Austin.” Mrs. Shelton used colored globes in some 
of her lights. The first night Lizzie sat looking at the electric 
lights admiringly and made Mrs. Shelton leave them on all night 
because she thought they were “the prettiest things she had 
ever seen.” 

Lizzie was a difficult guest. Highly eccentric, she would easily 
forget the present and remember the events of fifty years 
before with remarkable vividness. She slept all day and at 
night would get up and wander around the house. Mrs. Shelton 
would lie awake listening to the nightly wanderings and hearing 
Lizzie repeat over and over to herself, “This is the wrong street 
—the wrong street.”*" 

Lizzie died intestate on October 9, 1924, at the age of eighty- 
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one.*> After her aunt’s death, Mrs. Shelton went through her 
belongings. In the Brueggerhoff Building, in an old bookcase 
behind a boarded-up pane, she found hundreds of dollars in 
five-dollar bills. Scattered around the room in various forgotten 
crevices were one-hundred-dollar bills. The total of the cash 
amounted to $2,800. The total value of her holdings as recorded 
in the Probate Minutes of Travis County was $188,441.12. It 
is believed, however, that an error, due to a discrepancy in 
addition, exists in these minutes and that the correct total was 
$219,888.12. This left $187,441.11 for the total value less debts 
and charges.*® Mrs. Shelton maintains that Lizzie had $65,000 
in the bank at the time of her death, but the probate book 
listed the deposit as $53,411.06.°° Whatever was the true 
amount, it was an amazing sum for a woman of that day to 
amass. 

In first checking her possessions, Lizzie’s heirs could not find 
her diamonds. They felt that she had not sold them or the 
local jewelers would have known. The diamonds had last been 
seen when Lizzie wore them to the wedding of her grandnephew, 
Edgar G. Shelton, in 1916. After a fruitless search of all prob- 
able places, her heirs at last unearthed the diamonds in the 
basement of the Sixth Street building, wrapped in scorched 
cloth in a little unlocked box. Locked boxes found in the same 
place of concealment contained such treasures as parrot feathers 
and dried flowers from the funeral wreaths of her husband. 

Not counting Hezekiah’s children, Lizzie had nineteen living 
relatives who became her heirs. The heirs of H. G. Williams 
received $18,478.89, and the remainder was divided equally 
among her nineteen heirs as her various holdings were sold. 
It is interesting to note that oil was struck on some of Lizzie’s 
“worthless” land in West Texas which her heirs had clamored 
to have sold. Her financial wizardry was not apparent in her 
relatives.* 

Lizzie was buried next to Hezekiah at Oakwood Cemetery in 
Austin. Their tombstone of Texas gray granite is a large double 
one, which can be seen from the gate in the old section of the 
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cemetery. Her memory lives in the heart of her niece, who 
learned to love her despite her faults, in the fond memory of 
her cowhands, in the admiration of the bankers with whom she 
did business, and in the stories of her strong will and great 
spirit which brighten many a dinner table in Texas today. 
There can be no denying that she was not only a gallant frontier 
Texas woman in the cattle trade but also a pioneer among 
women in the field of finance—a character so colorful and varied 
that she has become almost a legend less than thirty years 
after her death. 
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Early Days in Milam County 


Reminiscences of Susan Curnham 
MeCown? 


Edited by L. W. KEMP 


WAS BORN in Lincoln County, Missouri, October 5, 1835. My 

father moved to Texas and in the spring of 1840 stopped at 
Old Nashville in Milam County. At that time there were no 
settlers west or north of the place. In the fall of 1840, we 
moved up on Little River and settled on the north bank of the 
river, a short distance above where the bridge, known as the 
McCown bridge, now stands. 

Five familes settled here at the same time, and these were 
Shapley P. Ross,? Giles O. Sullivan, Mr. Wortham, John Thomp- 


1In about 1913 Mrs. Susan Turnham McCown, at the request of her son- 
in-law, Dr. Thomas A. Pope, dictated to him a sketch of her early life in 
Milam County. Shortly afterward it was published in the Cameron Herald. 
The original sketch has been lost, and no copy of the newspaper article is 
known to have survived. Miss Frances L. McCown, great-granddaughter 
of Susan Turnham McCown, while a student at the University of Texas, 
brought to the Association office a typescript copy of the original account. 
The typescript was damaged, with some of the passages missing. This 
account was brought to the attention of the present editor, who later lo- 
cated two other typescripts of the newspaper article, each damaged. Finally 
a complete copy of the original was found in the hands of Mrs. James 
Wesley Simpson, 3657 Stratford Avenue, Dallas 5, Texas. Mrs. Simpson is 
a granddaughter of Mrs. McCown. In this printing, which has been checked 
against Mrs. Simpson’s copy, some changes in punctuation have been made, 
but the original wording has been retained. 

Mrs. McCown was born Susan Turnham, daughter of Josiah Joplin and 
Martha Ann (Woolfolk) Turnham. In May, 1854, she was married to 
Joshua Wilson McCown, Jr., who had come to Texas from Kentucky with 
his parents in 1837. J. W. McCown, Jr., was born July 8, 1830, and died 
pee 18, 1894. Mrs. McCown was born October 5, 1835, and died May 22, 


2Shapley Prince Ross was born in Jefferson County, Kentucky, January 
18, 1811, and moved with his father’s family to Lincoln County in 1817. 
On November 4, 1830, he was married to Katherine H. Fulkerson on the 
Des Moines River in Iowa. He came to Texas with his family in 1839 and 
settled in Milam County on the Brazos River at Nashville, a town long since 
abandoned. In 1840, he moved to Waco, where he died September 17, 1889. 

Lawrence Sullivan Ross, son of Shapley P. Ross, was born in Iowa, Sep- 
tember 27, 1888. He was governor of Texas from January 18, 1887, to 
January 20, 1891. He died at College Station, January 3, 1898, while 
ig em of Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College. He was buried 
in Waco. 
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son, and my father, J. J. Turnham. All the families built cabins 
and cleared up a few acres of land to plant in corn. The first 
event of note that happened in the new settlement was the 
killing of a man named Wiley, who had lately joined the com- 
munity. He was a teacher and was waiting for a house to be 
erected in which he might teach the few children, among whom 
was a future governor of Texas, L. S. Ross. One day John 
Sullivan was priming an old flintlock gun when it was acci- 
dently discharged, killing Wiley. His was the first grave in 
the old cemetery. 

In July, 1841, there came an overflow that drove all the 
settlers to higher grounds and swept away the crops and houses 
in the bottom. Captain Ross moved his family to the spot now 
used as a city park in Cameron and built there the first house 
ever erected in the future city. 

My father moved to the south side of the river and built his 
house on the bluff where the south piers of the bridge now 
stand. At that time there was a strip of lowland there that has 
since caved into the river. 

In 1842 William Wilson, father of Goodhue Wilson, came 
into the settlement. When we saw them coming, we thought it 
was a body of Indians, and hasty preparation was made for 
defense or flight, as might be found most advisable. After a 
few trying moments we began to rejoice greatly as we found 
it was friends coming to join us in the wilderness. The Lamkin > 
family was with the Wilsons. After our scare had subsided, 
we were much interested and amused as we watched the ap- 
proaching procession. In those early days means of transporta- 
tion were limited, and yet it was vitally necessary that the 
pioneer take with his family into the wilderness every thing 
needed to provide clothing and food; and so some of the Wilson 
and Lamkin servants were carrying spinning wheels, some had 
lambs in their arms, as a flock of sheep was being brought 
along, and others had useful household or farming utensils. 
Luxuries these brave and hardy people might not have, nor 
would they be greatly missed, but all the things needed for 
frontier life they brought with them. 

Wilson located on Little River about three miles above Cam- 
eron on the land now owned by his daughter-in-law, Mrs. Lizzie 
Wilson, while Mr. Lampkin settled in South Bend just below 
Cameron, where some of the family still reside. In this same 
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year, 1842, Mr. W. W. Oxsheer brought his bride, Miss Martha 
Kirk, and settled on the place on the river where he died more 
than fifty years afterward. In 1902 he and his wife celebrated 
their golden wedding at the old homestead. 

The first schoolhouse was built about halfway between my 
father’s place and that of Lamkin, who was the teacher. The 
school session began in May and ended in September because 
the Miles old house was so open that the children could not stay 
in it in cold weather. We had puncheons for seats and cracks 
for windows, and our books were those from which our parents 
had obtained their little education amid rude surroundings and 
under great disadvantage. Nature furnished the only free book, 
and it was open with its unsoiled pages full of absorbing inter- 
est all the year round. , 

We could play in our yard and watch the buffalo and bear 
come down to the river to drink. The woods were full of wild 
turkeys and various small game; so as long as we had ammu- 
nition the old flintlock furnished us abundant meat, and some- 
times this was all we had to eat. Dried buffalo steak would 
then be our bread and fresh bear our meat. 

Besides wild game the woods were often full of Indians, some 
peaceable, some hostile, but all treacherous. We had no shutters 
at first to our doors, and often a shadow would fall across the 
doorsill, and we would see an Indian curiously peeping into the 
room. One night the children, white and black, were picking 
the seed from the cotton so that it could be carded, spun, and 
woven into cloth for our wardrobe when an Indian hand was 
thrust through a wide crack in the wall and a handful of our 
cotton disappeared. That ended the ginning process; the chil- 
dren scuttled under the beds while the men reached for the 
ever handy rifle. But there was no fight then. The Indian had 
been prowling around in search of something to steal when he 
saw us picking out the seed, and as he had never before seen 
any cotton, he just reached in to get some for closer inspection. 
About this time a party of Comanche Indians stole the horses 
of Shapley Ross and Daniel Monroe, and these two with some 
two or three others pursued. The white men came on the Indians 
unexpectedly on the knobs in Bell County, a place near Rogers. 
It was raining, and the white men could not use their flintlock 
guns, and the bows and arrows of the Indians were useless; 
so they fought with knives. Ross in a hand-to-hand conflict 
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killed the chief, “Big Foot,” and scalped him. All the horses 
were recovered.® 

A few weeks after this occurrence Ross was sick and lay 
under the shade of a tree in his yard in the park when a body 
of twenty-five Comanche warriors rode up and wanted to smoke. 
Ross thought they knew he had killed their chief and had come to 
seek revenge. Ross told his wife to take the girls and go to 
Captain Monroe’s, but the spartan mother replied, “No, we will 
all go or die together,” and she stayed by her sick husband. 
The Indians, by signs, told Ross they wanted corn and water- 
melons; so Mrs. Ross kissed her oldest son, Peter, a lad of six, 
and sent him to show the Indians where to find what they 
wanted. After an hour of speechless agony for the mother, the 
boy came back to her side unharmed. 

Ross had a horse of great value of which he was very proud. 
He built a stable near the old spring at the park for the safe 
keeping of his horse. There was a loft, and in this slept one 
of the negro men, Armstead. One night, Armstead heard a 
noise and looking out of his little window, which was just above 
the door, saw an Indian trying to get into the stable. Forgetting 
the rifle with which he was armed, the negro reached down, 
seized the Indian by his long hair, and lifting him clear of the 
ground, began yelling with all his might for “Massa Shap.” 
The Indian was not wanting to see “Massa Shap” as his coming 
would probably mean a good Indian, which meant a dead one; 
so he got out his hunting knife and cut close to his head the 
mass of hair held by the negro, and when Ross got to the stable, 
the Indian was gone and Armstead, in proof of his story, had 
his hands full of long black hair. 

The first religious service held in Cameron was under an 
arbor built for the purpose and located in the present park. 
The seats were split logs and the roof brush and leaves. The 
minister was of the Methodist church and named Mordecai 
Yell. The men partly supplied their wardrobe with the skins 
of wild animals. We had to send to Houston for any supplies 


8For a detailed account of the killing of “Big Foot” by Captain Ross, 
ron —" T. De Shields, Border Wars of Texas (Tioga, Texas, 1912), 

1 ° 

4Reverend Mordecai Yell was born in Jefferson County, Tennessee, in 
1809. He was admitted on trial into the Tennessee Conference at Nash- 
ville in 1832, transferred to the Texas Conference in 1844, and appointed 
presiding elder of the Washington district. He preached in various sections 
of Texas until 1875, when he retired to his farm near Groesbeck. In 1883 
he moved to Hays County, where he died on January 30, 1897, 
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the woods did not furnish. As we raised nothing to sell, we had 
to hunt for wild honey and all sorts of skins of wild animals 
that had any value as fur, and these, with buffalo tallow, were 
our only medium of exchange. When the trader reached Hous- 
ton and began to barter, his first purchases were for powder 
and lead, next some calico, some sugar and coffee, and always 
some castor oil and rhubarb for the children. It makes me sick 
now when I think of the smell of that horrible mixture of oil, 
rhubarb, and calomel. 

W. W. Oxsheer, in speaking of the year 1842, says in his 
recollections there were at that time in Milam County, prior to 
the arrival of himself and his uncle, William Wilson, Josiah 
Turnham, Shapley P. Ross, Daniel Monroe, Giles O. Sullivan, 
John and William Thompson and their widowed sister, Mrs. 
Fraser, Mat Jones, and Dad Anders. These all lived near the 
present site of Cameron. At Old Nashville lived John Beal, 
W. D. Thompson, Daniel Cullens, and C. C. Bowles. At Port 
Sullivan lived A. W. Sullivan and Jonathan C. Pool. There 
may have been another family or two in these settlements or in 
other parts of the county, but I have mentioned all I can re- 
member who were here when I came in 1842. These were the 
first permanent settlers in the county. W. H. Walker, after- 
wards county judge of Milam, told me he located in 1835 on 
Walker’s Branch, but the Indians ran him out, and it was some 
years later when he became a permanent resident. Shortly 
after I came, the Mercer brothers settled on the Gabriel with 
a man named Orr, and of that party Peter Mercer,® Captain Orr, 
and a negro servant were killed by the Indians in 1843. 

There were few amusements for the settlers in these early 
days. Fishing and hunting were not sports and pastime but 
serious occupations, pursued for the purpose of feeding and 
clothing the family and for the collection of skins for barter. 
As the number of settlers increased and the young people be- 
came more numerous, we had house-raisings, quiltings, and 
dances. The men might complete their house-raisings in one day, 
but the youngsters would sometimes stay for days feasting and 
dancing, going home only when too tired to dance any more. 
And, however long they stayed, their hostess was sorry to see 
them go. Company was so scarce that the coming of a distant 


5Peter M. Mercer and Noah T. Byars were living in Washington-on-the- 
Brazos when Texas independence was declared March 2, 1836, and were 
owners of the building in which the Constitutional Convention was held. 
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neighbor was hailed with gladness and his going a cause for 
regret. 

Speaking of quiltings recalls one at the home of Aunt Cather- 
ine Ross. As usual, the men had gathered also. Just after an 
early dinner at the Ross home the men were congregated at a 
spring some distance below the Ross home which was in what 
is now the City Park. To these men came a peddlar named 
Kattin Horn with the first barrel of whiskey ever brought to 
Cameron. The men had no money, but by making a joint note 
they secured all the whiskey they wanted. It was probably the 
first time in years that these men had seen more than an occa- 
sional drink and so it did not require much to floor them or 
rather ground them, as there were no floors even in the houses, 
except dirt floors. 

In some of the rude play Captain Ross fell in the water and 
his leather breeches got soaking wet. He then went to sleep in 
the sun; and when he awoke a little later, his pants were like 
boards, and a companion obligingly ripped the seams. The 
Captain took another drink and then concluded to go home and 
get another pair, and, as walking in these he had on was difficult, 
he removed them and threw them across his shoulder. Mean- 
while someone had reported to the ladies that the men had 
somehow got some whiskey and were drinking rather freely. 
Some of the ladies became anxious, but Aunt Catherine calmly 
continued her quilting as she placidly remarked, “Well, I am 
not the least bit worried as Captain Ross never drinks to 
excess.” Almost at the same time the Captain, clad only in 
hunting shirt, with leather breeches across his shoulder was 
seen approaching. That quilting was immediately adjourned, 
and the Captain and his wife met alone, and no report of the 
meeting was ever published. 

The first merchant in Cameron was Tom Warren. He first 
located his small store of goods on my father’s place on the 
south side of the river. One day my brother, R. C. (Coley) 
Turnham, and my sister, Fannie, found a keg of powder among 
the goods and came near blowing themselves across the river, 
and then my father made Warren move his goods off the place, 
and so his little store became the nucleus for the future 
metropolis of Milam. 

In the early forties there was no politics, but as the county 
began to fill up, the need of organization was felt. Milam was 
then called the. Milam Land District, and it reached from the 
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Washington County line to the far west. I reckon to the Red 
River. The first court in the county was at Old Nashville, but it 
was not much court as there was not much law, very little busi- 
ness, and few lawyers to stir up litigation or protract it if some 
one else instigated it. 

In 1846 the legislature created the county of Burleson and 
cut down Milam to about its present limits. Three commis- 
sioners were appointed to locate the county seat. These were 
Josiah J. Turnham, Daniel Monroe, and Israel Standifer, and 
they located the county seat in Cameron.* I think the town was 
called Cameron in memory of Captain Cameron, who was one 
of the Mier prisoners. When the Mier prisoners drew beans 
to determine who should be shot, Captain Cameron drew a 
white bean and so was not executed at that time. But soon 
afterwards he attempted to escape with some others, and for 
this he was executed by order of Santa Anna, the President of 
Mexico.’ Colonel Ben R. Milam, for whom the county was named, 
was a soldier in the Texas army when the state was struggling 
for independence and was killed at the taking of San Antonio, 
December, 1835. 

The first county officers elected in August, 1846, included 
Israel Standifer, chief justice; John McLennan, sheriff; F. T. 
Duffau, county clerk; W. W. Oxsheer, district clerk. In Novem- 
ber of the same year the first district court was held, Hon. 
R. E. B. Baylor being district judge. 

In 1850 J. W. McCown, Sr., whose son, J. W. McCown, Jr., 
I married in 1854, was merchandising in Cameron and, wanting 


8At this point Mrs. McCown’s memory failed her slightly. On April 4, 
1846, the state legislature named seven persons to locate a county seat for 
Milam County: Josiah J. Turnham, Daniel Monroe, Israel Standifer, Wil- 
liam D. Thompson, Winfred Bailey, Benjamin F. — and Augustus 
Sullivan. Caldwell was at that time the temporary sea 

tAfter surrendering to the Mexicans on December 36, 1842, the Mier 
prisoners were being marched to the Castle Perote prison, in Mexico. En 
route a plan to escape was formulated. At the Haciendo Salado on Feb- 
ruary 11, 1843, at an agreed upon signal given by Captain Ewen Cameron, 
the Texans overpowered their guards and escaped. They were later recap- 
tured, and it was announced that every tenth man would be executed. To 
determine who should die all were blindfolded and each required to draw 
a bean from a small earthen jar in which there had been placed 159 white 
beans and 17 black ones. Those drawing black beans were to be shot. In 
spite of the fact that all of the black beans had been placed on top, Cam- 
eron reached deeper and drew a white bean. This occurred on March 25. 
On April 25 on order from Santa Anna, Cameron was unshackled from 
his marching companion, Alfred S. Thurmond, near Mexico City and shot 
fifteen times in the breast. 

Not only was the town of yoy named for Captain Cameron but also 
Cameron County was named for 
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a lot of goods, went down to Washington, then an important 
town on the Brazos, and he chartered a steamboat to make the 
trip to Cameron.* The boat was duly loaded and came up the 
Brazos to the mouth of Little River and thence on up that 
stream. There was plenty of water, the river being high, but 
it took a good deal of wiggling to get the steamer up the 
crooked, narrow stream where in places the overhanging boughs 
almost touched across the river. 

The coming of the boat had been duly heralded, as Mr. Mc- 
Cown even at that early day was keenly alive to the value of 
advertising, and the people came for miles and miles and lined 
the river to watch the boat as it slowly puffed up the swollen 
stream. The boat landed safely where the McCown bridge now 
stands, and after discharging its freight, Captain Hatfield 
turned the boat over to the young people, and for two days 
there was continuous feasting and dancing. Then as the river 
was falling, the captain took command and the boat silently 
and swiftly glided down the muddy waters into the Brazos, 
and no echo of the steamer’s whistle has ever awakened those 
sleeping quietly on the banks of the Little River. 

In 1847, the Methodists, who since the days of Wesley have 
followed the frontier and have been the advance agents of 
civilization, held their first quarterly meeting in Cameron. Rev. 
J. W. Whipple was the presiding elder in charge.® Before that 
time we had had preaching every month, but so far as I can 


8In 1986 the Commission of Control for Texas Centennial Celebrations 
had a marker erected near the site of the landing of the boat, on which was 
inscribed: 
In the winter of 1850-1851 the steamboat, Washington, Captain Basil M. 
Hatfield, commander, landed here with a shipment of merchandise from 
Washington-on-the-Brazos to J. W. McCown and Co., merchants at Cameron 


The first, last and only steamboat 
to navigate Little River 


®*Josiah W. Whipple was born in Bennington, Vermont, in 1813. His 
arents moved to northern Illinois when the children were young. He was 
icensed to preach in the Methodist church by John Clark and admitted to 
the Rock River Conference in 1840. He was transferred to the Texas Con- 
ference in 1841, and on October 19, 1841, he set out from St. Louis for 
Texas. He was accompanied by Bishop Thomas A. Morris, Reverend John 
Clark, Mrs. Clark and little son, John Mory Clark. Traveling in a covered 
wagon, they reached Gaines Ferry on the Sabine, December 17. Morris 
held the second session of the Texas Conference at San Augustine and 
appointed Whipple to the Austin Circuit. At the third annual conference 
at Bastrop in December, 1842, he was assigned as pastor of the Bastrop 
Circuit, with Austin as his home. He was appointed successively to the 
gone Rutersville, and Washington Circuits. He died in Austin on May 
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recall, there had been no regular church organization. After 
that, churches were rapidly established, and soon the people of 
every section of the county had the privilege of attending divine 
worship. 

In 1852 my father began the erection of the brick house on 
the old homestead two miles south of Cameron, this being the 
second brick house north of the old San Antonio Road and west 
of the Trinity River, so that it is one of the old landmarks of 
Central Texas. 

Our house, previous to this, was located on land that has 
since caved into the river, just above the present bridge. In 
April, 1852, the river rose so high that all our houses were 
washed away. My mother was sick at the time, and my father, 
not expecting so great an overflow, delayed moving her until 
the water entered the house, and then it was necessary to take 
her out of the house through a window. That was the greatest 
overflow since 1840, seventy-three years ago. Possibly there 
was more water in the great flood of 1913, but there was less 
obstruction to the flow, and so it did not rise so high. Sixty 
years ago the channel of the river was not nearly so wide, and 
all the river bottom was covered with a heavy growth of timber 
and much undergrowth; so there was less space for the rushing 
flood, and it therefore moved much slower than it did in 1913. 

After the completion of the brick house, it became a stopping 
place where every traveler, friend or stranger, was always wel- 
come, and thus it was my good fortune to meet many of the 
distinguished men of Texas. There as a girl, or later as mistress 
of the house, I met General Sam Houston, Governor Hardin R. 
Runnels, Judge John A. Buckholts, Judge Broadus, Judge Ford, 
Judge Onins, Judge Henderson, Governor Sul Ross, and a great 
many others whose names I do not now recall. I am sure that 
the history of those who at some time or other were entertained 
at that old home would be a very complete history of Texas, 
from the coming of Stephen F. Austin and Sterling C. Robert- 
son down to the present time. 

In May, 1854, I married J. W. McCown, Jr., and went to 
Waco, where my husband was in business. Shapley P. Ross, 
who built the first house in Cameron, was one of the first set- 
tlers in Waco, having moved there in 1849 when it was an 
Indian village. 

We lived in Waco a little more than a year, then returned to 
Milam County. Shortly afterwards we settled on Cannon Snap 
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Creek; there with my babies and a few faithful slaves, I re- 
mained until the Civil War was nearly over. After the death 
of my father, I returned to the old homestead, where nearly 
all of my life was spent. 

While the war was going on, the turmoil and fighting was 
far away, but still it brought many privations and many heart- 
aches to the women of Milam County who suffered perhaps 
more than the men on the firing line. Early in 1861 Sam Hous- 
ton was removed from his office as governor of Texas because 
he was a Union man. There was great excitement in our county. 
There were many Union men in Milam, but none of them ran 
away north. They stood by their state and most of them made 
gallant soldiers for the Southern cause. Early in 1861, Major 
J. C. Rogers organized a company, and, with aching hearts, we 
saw the eager rush to enlist of husbands, brothers and sons; 
with womanly fortitude, we worked to hasten their departure, 
and it was not long until only the old men, women, and children 
and the slaves were left at home. For four long years we waited 
and watched and prayed. Letters from the east of the Missis- 
sippi, where most of the fighting occurred, were very rare, and 
when we heard of some great battle it might be months before 
we could learn whether any one from Milam had met a soldier’s 
death. I shall ever feel grateful to the faithful slaves who re- 
mained with me while my husband was absent. My neighbors 
were few. One of them, a Mrs. Westbrook, had a loom. I raised 
a little cotton which we carded and spun by hand and carried 
the yarn to Mrs. Westbrook who converted it into cloth. Thus 
we provided clothes for the family, and sometimes a surplus to 
be sent to the army. We always had plenty to eat, as both corn 
and wheat were raised and thousands of cattle roamed over 
the county and we had plenty of hogs in the post oaks. Of the 
pomp and glory supposed to accompany war, we saw nothing. 
We saw Major Rogers’ company march away, but they had no 
uniforms and few arms. Most of the men went quietly forth 
singly or in small squads; so their going was known to but the 
few most deeply concerned. Of the Yankee soldiers, we saw 
none until after the close of the war when a few companies, 
under command of a Major Beckwith, were stationed for a short 
time in Cameron. At first we were greatly alarmed at their 
coming, but we soon found our fears were groundless, as the 
soldiers kept perfect peace in the county and treated every one 
fairly. 
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ENRY B. DU PONT of Wilmington, Delaware, vice president 
H and member of the executive committee of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours and Company, began making transcontinental 
trips in his own plane more than twenty years ago. At that 
time he and his friends used to refer to the Southern Pacific 
Railroad as their “iron compass” because the railroad marked 
the trail from Texas across to the Pacific. In flying across 
West Texas Du Pont was attracted to the Big Bend country. 
He seems always to have had an innate love for outdoors, 
and the great expanse of the Big Bend country captured his 
imagination. As a matter of fact, the country provided an 
outlet for both of his major hobbies—his interest in flying and 
his interest in photography. Thus he began to fly over the Big 
Bend area to note its unusual features and to photograph the 
points of particular interest. 

In order better to acquaint himself with the Big Bend area, 
he made his first boat trip through the Rio Grande canyons in 
February, 1941. A great deal of careful planning and prepara- 
tion went into the expedition. Du Pont, Guy Skiles of Langtry, 
Victor Bracher of San Antonio, and Dudley Dobie of San Mar- 
cos made up the party. Travel was in two wooden boats with 
an abundance of supplies including, of course, several cameras. 
The party put in at Hot Springs just above Boquillas and 
navigated Boquillas, Maravillas, Reagan, and San Francisco 
eanyons, having withal a delightful series of adventures. In 
March, 1946, Du Pont was back in the Big Bend area when he, 
Guy Skiles, Dudley Dobie, and Hugh Fifield of Connecticut 
made a trip through Santa Helena Canyon, using a wooden boat 
and a rubber raft. Numerous still shots as well as moving 
pictures were made, 

During the past summer a steak fry was arranged at Pro- 
fessor Walter Prescott Webb’s Friday Mountain Ranch, where 
Du Pont showed movies of the Big Bend area and the Rio 
Grande Canyon to Professor Webb, Roy Bedichek, Lou Kemp, 
Dudley Dobie, and me. After a delightful evening it was sug- 
gested to Du Pont that his interest in the Big Bend area of 
Texas should be sufficient for him to set up through the Texas 
State Historical Association a research project which would 
look forward to the production of a manuscript dealing with 
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the natural history and physical features of the region. Mr. 
Du Pont was immediately interested, and within a few days 
his check in the amount of $5,000 was received. This money 
was converted into a fund for the purposes outlined above, 
and Dudley Dobie of San Marcos was selected to do the 
initial piece of writing. Dobie has taken a year’s leave of 
absence from Southwest Texas State Teachers College and 
has for several months now been engaged in the writing and 
in making further trips and investigations of the Big Bend. 

It is hoped that some time in the future the Association may 
publish a book on the Big Bend made up largely of the pictures 
taken by Mr. Du Pont. Such a book would immediately be a 
striking and valuable contribution to the field of Texana. 

* 

Marcelle Lively Hamer, of the Texas Collection in the Uni- 
versity library, has done a graphic summary of the Huntsville 
Centennial of Statehood Celebration held on July 26. 


HUNTSVILLE CENTENNIAL OF STATEHOOD CELEBRATION 


The closing celebration of Texas Centennial of Statehood was held on 
July 26 at Huntsville. Throughout the day-long celebration spectators 
were reminded often of Andrew Jackson’s saying, “The world will take 
care of Sam Houston’s fame.” The day’s events began at 10:00 a.m. with 
(to quote the Huntsville Item) “the largest parade ever staged by the 
citizens of Huntsville and Walker County.” Included in the parade were 
colorful pioneer sections composed of cowboys and covered wagons, rem- 
iniscent of the days when early Anglo-American settlers faced west to 
follow in Sam Houston’s steps to Texas. United States Army equipment 
and Red Cross Units were in the parade, and all service organizations 
of Huntsville and Sam Houston State Teachers College were represented, 
as well as religious organizations. Private business firms had decorated 
floats to add color and interest to the scene. 

Immediately following the parade a memorial service was held in the 
Sam Houston Memorial Park at General Houston’s last home. Descendants 
of General Houston, with state and out-of-state dignitaries, were seated 
on the gallery and were presented to the audience of several hundred 
persons gathered in the yard in front of the house. Governor Coke Steven- 
son made the principal address, in which he stressed the fact that through- 
out history the leaders of men and nations have been sustained in times 
of crisis by courage—the kind of courage Sam Houston had. Music for 
the memorial service program was furnished by the Sam Houston State 
Teachers College band, and the entire program was broadcast by radio 
stations KTRH and KSAM. In addition station KPRC made recordings 
of the entire day’s celebration, given as a full broadcast on July 27. 

During the afternoon Sam Houston State Teachers College faculty and 
students were hosts at an open house on the campus. The college band 
and a cappella choir presented a pleasant program of songs and music. 
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The highlight of the celebration came in the evening with a colorful 
historical pageant, presented at Pritchett Field at eight o’clock by the 
Huntsville and Walker County Chamber of Commerce, with two hundred 
or more persons in the cast. Many thousand spectators gathered in the 
stadium to witness the dramatization of the life of Sam Houston, “Man 
of Destiny.” For three hours the audience sat in interested silence while 
the pageant, through fourteen episodes, made Texas history live again. 

Before the pageant started, one interested spectator, seeing the character 
who was to play the part of Sam Houston ride across the field, cried out, 
“It is going to begin now, because I just saw Old Sam out there warming 
up his horse.” 

The narrator gave the following prologue: 


In the making of a mighty nation 

Many heroes live and fight and perish, 
Others come and build upon their labors. 
No people can repay these stalwart heroes, 
But their works remain as an inspiration 
To us, to add each one his contribution 

To the good and glory of his country. 

In this year, the hundredth anniversary 

Of our annexation to the Union, 

Grateful for the heritage of Texas, 
Thankful for her progress and her honors, 
Happy for the peace that dwells among us, 
We pause to pay our tribute to a warrior 
Who gave his love, his strength, his life for Texas 
And sleeps in the beloved soil of Huntsville. 


As an introduction, lights were thrown on a replica of Houston’s tomb, 
and a visitor stood at one side to read the inscription, while the narrator 
gave the wording of the inscription on the tomb. Then, beginning with 
the first episode, the narrator continued through the subsequent scenes 
of the life story of Sam Houston. 

Each episode deserves detailed account, from the first one picturing 
Sam Houston, the boy in Virginia; his young manhood in Tennessee; his 
life with the Indians; his entry into Texas; on through the dramatic 
incidents of the Texas Revolution and annexation to the United States; 
secession, and his bitter fight against it; the Civil War and Reconstruction 
in Texas; to the final episode depicting World War I and World War II, 
which compared the wisdom of Houston’s work for the union of Texas to 
the United States with the ideal expressed in the United Nations of the 
world today. Episode VII (directed by Professor J. L. Clark), “Signing 
the Declaration of Independence from Mexico at Washington-on-the- 
Brazos,” and Episode XI (directed by Mary Virginia Atkinson and 
Dorothy Gene Moore), “Secession; Houston’s Opposition; Texas Joins the 
Confederacy,” were notable for their dramatic portrayal. 

Excitement and thrills aplenty were afforded in the scenes depicting 
the “Runaway Scrape” during the Texas Revolution and “Texas after 
the Civil War.” There were more than fifty persons including children, 
dressed in colorful pioneer costumes, riding horseback, while covered 
wagons loaded with women and children passed across the scene. Cow- 
boys in authentic costume, dismounting from their horses to sing cowboy 
songs around a campfire, and the pioneers, stopping their covered wagons, 
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to hold a square dance made the scene “Texas after the Civil War” 
something for the spectators long to remember. The grand finale brought 
all of the colorfully costumed participants in the pageant on the scene 
and closed with a display of chemical warfare by units of the United 
States Army. 

The Huntsville Centennial Celebration Committee was composed of: 
D. W. Phillips, chairman; Dr. J. R. Griggs, pageant committee chairman; 
and Margaret Young, co-chairman. Directors were: Earl Huffor, produc- 
tion; May Schow, stage setting; Emma Etheredge, dances; George Conrey, 
music; Margaret Young, narration; Samuella Shaver, costumes; Frances 
Walker, make-up. The script was written by Margaret Young (for Epi- 
sodes I-VIII and XI) and Loyce Adams (for Episodes IX, X, XII, XIII). 
The script was based on Marquis James’ The Raven and Professor J. L. 
Clark’s A History of Texas: The Land of Promise. 

Each person who had a part in the directing, staging, and acting of 
the pageant deserves individual mention. It was superb entertainment 
and excellent instruction in Texas history. 


xk 

Miss Lillie Mae Rowland, 1023 S. Merced Avenue, El] Monte, 
California, wishes to secure any possible information concern- 
ing Amanda Jane Jones, who was born in 1864 and married to 
James Calvin Gibson in 1879. Amanda’s parents are said to have 
lived at Mansfield in Tarrant County and successively to have 
operated a cotton gin, a brick plant, and a grocery store. It is 
especially desired to establish the name of Amanda’s parents. 
Information should be sent directly to the inquirer. 

x & 

Malcolm D. McLean, translator of the Bexar Archives at the 
University of Texas, prepared the following note on Francisco 
Amangual, a Spanish army officer who served in Texas between 
1779 and 1812. 


Francisco Amangual was born on the Island of Majorca about 1739 and 
began his military career as a private in 1762. He served two years in 
the Batavian Regiment of Dragoons and fourteen years in the Spanish 
Regiment of Dragoons. After distinguishing himself in the Sonora Expe- 
dition of 1767-1771, he was stationed with the cavalry company at the 
presidio in San Antonio, Texas. He became paymaster of the Bexar 
company in 1784 and continued to function as a finance officer during 
most of his military career. He made trips to San Luis Potosi for supplies, 
escorted Philip Nolan’s captured companions to Saltillo, captained the 
Mobile Company of San Carlos de Parras at La Bahia, led an expedition 
among the Comanche Indians, and had charge of the finances of the mili- 
tary hospital in Bexar. 

In 1808 he commanded an expedition which visited the Indian tribes 
between Bexar and New Mexico, reconnoitered the Texas-New Mexico 
boundary, and went on to Santa Fé. After his return he retired with the 
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rank of captain. He was married three times. He died a natural death 
on May 19, 1812, being about seventy-three years of age. 

Sarah Chokla Gross, editor of the Broadside of the Theatre 
Library Association, has written the office regarding the sparse- 
ness of material on the theatre in Texas in the list of the Uni- 
versity of Texas Package Loan Library, appearing in the July, 
1946, Quarterly. 

Under “Playwrights,” only five are listed, of these John William Rogers 
being the only one, I believe, who has had a show produced on Broadway 
(his Judge Lynch won the Belasco Cup for the Dallas Little Theatre). 
But Texas has a good many other playwrights, among them the His- 
torical Association’s own Sam Acheson, author of We Are Besieged; Turner 
Bullock, whose comedy, Lady of Letters, appeared on Broadway more 
than ten years ago and still pops up in summer stock; Weldon Stone, of 
Texas A. and M., whose Ozark mountain folk play, Devil Take a Whittler, 
produced this past summer by the Theatre Guild (in Westport) is a com- 
bination of several of his prize-winning one-act plays; and David R. 
Russell, Walter Holbrook, and North Bigbee (in collaboration). 


Mrs. Gross also notes that the McCord Theatre Museum at 
Southern Methodist University in Dallas has a considerable 
archive of early Texas material. Even in New York the Texas 
Collection has its adherents, for Mrs. Gross concludes her let- 
ter, “As always, the Texas Notes are the first thing I read in 
the Quarterly, and as always they are provocative and fasci- 
nating.” 

& 

The Association wishes to express its sincere appreciation to 
the Lewis Publishing Company of Chicago for the presentation 
of a collection of engraving cuts relating to Texas history. The 
cuts, which will be available for use in Association publications, 
deal with the following subjects: 


Stephen F. Austin Houston Auditorium 

The Alamo Houston Ship Channel and Business 
Sam Houston District 

Plan of the Alamo, by Capt. Potter Houston ship channel 

Scene near Del Rio Houston’s federal building 
Rio Grande Valley scene Spindletop oil field 

Corpus Beach Hotel, Corpus Christi Hotel Galvez, Galveston 
High school at Beeville Logs at Pond Side, Bronson 
Railway station grounds, Kingsville Shell road near Houston 
Sugar cane at Wharton Beaumont Post Office 
Harvesting rice in the coast country Houston skyscrapers 

Oyster house at Port Lavaca Logging scene, Buna 


Mosquito fleet at Galveston Port Arthur docks 
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Main Street, Bryan 

Product of the Black Land Belt 

A modern dairy herd 

Modern way of threshing 

Parker County watermelons 

Bank building, Denison 

Union Station, Dallas 

City Hall, Dallas 

Dallas street scene 

Dallas business buildings, 1908 

Dallas building in course of con- 
struction 

Sherman Federal Building 

Scottish Rite Cathedral, Dallas 

Dallas skyscrapers 

Dallas Public Library 

Palestine, Texas 

Corn in Nacogdoches County 

High school, Nacogdoches 

The fruit belt 

Terrell Federal Building 

East Texas strawberry farm 

Irrigation scene, Midland 

Hereford stock farm, Lubbock 

Herefords and alfalfa stacks 

Scene at Sweetwater 

West Texas prairie 

Kaffir corn; wheat field, Panhandle 

Plaza of the Alamo 

Angora goat 

Gunter Hotel, San Antonio 

Menger Hotel, San Antonio 

Bexar County courthouse 

City Hall, San Antonio 

Houston Street, San Antonio 

Post Office, San Antonio 

Bird’s-eye view, San Antonio 

Chamber of Commerce, El Paso 

El] Paso Smelting Works 

Pecos Valley Cantaloupe 

Cutting alfalfa in the Pecos Valley 
of Texas 

Pecos County courthouse 

Elephant Butte reservoir 

The President’s house at Houston in 
1859 

Fort Davis scene 

Main Building, A. & M. College 

Twin Mountains 

International bridge, Brownsville 
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Fort Brown 

Howard Payne College 

High school, Wichita Falls 

A canyon in the plains 

Taylor County courthouse 

Girls’ Industrial Home, Hardin-Sim- 
mons College 

Courthouse, Big Spring 

Potter County courthouse 

Church of San Fernando 

Great Pecos viaduct 

Business blocks, El Paso 

F. S. Hastings 

Major Richard F. Burgess 

Brooke Smith 

Hon. H. P. Brelsford 

Marion Sansom 

Hon. W. P. Sebastian 

J. A. Kemp 

W. H. Fuqua 

Helium plant, Fort Worth 

Oil refinery, North Texas 

Rural school, Lubbock County 

Fort Worth in early days 

Fort Worth National Bank 

F. & M. Bank, Fort Worth 

Texas Christian University 

High school, Fort Worth 

Main building, Texas Woman’s Col- 
lege 

W. T. Waggoner Building, 
Worth 

First National Bank, Fort Worth 

Burkburnett Building, Fort Worth 

Fort Worth Lodge No. 124, B.P.O.E. 

Texas Hotel, Fort Worth 

Westbrook Hotel, Fort Worth 

Star Telegram Building, Fort Worth 

N. P. Anderson & Company Build- 
ing, Fort Worth 

Smith Brothers Grain elevator 

High school, Gainesville 

Church Street, Gainesville 

College of Arts, Denton 

First State Bank, Eastland 

Post Office, Cleburne 

Johnson County courthouse 

High school, Cleburne 

Courthouse, Weatherford 

Scurry County courthouse 


Fort 
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Snyder National Bank, Snyder Original Texas steer 
Terry County exhibit at South Mules 


Plains Fair Quanah Parker 
Sam Houston Irrigated fields 
Texas wheat field Dallas County courthouse 


Ginning cotton 
® 

O. H. Carlisle, president of the Sons of the Republic of Texas, 
has announced that the Sons will sponsor again this year an 
essay contest for Texas high school students. The subject se- 
lected is the Constitution of the State of Texas. Cash prizes of 
$100, $50, and $25 will be awarded for the best papers. 

E. W. Winkler, bibliographer of the University of Texas 
library, reports that copies of the Freie Presse fiir Texas (Texas 
Free Press) from 1866 through 1945 have been acquired by 
the newspaper collection of the University library. The news- 
paper served Texas’s German population and descendants in 
San Antonio until its suspension in 1945. A weekly at the time 
publication was discontinued, the paper was at one time a daily 
and was a tri-weekly from 1866 to 1875. 

At one time Texas had twenty newspapers published in the 
German language, but only three continued to be published in 
1946; they are weeklies published at Fredericksburg, Giddings. 
and New Braunfels. 

x & & 

Colonel Ernest O. Thompson gave an informal dinner hon- 
oring John McCarty on the night of November 20. The meeting 
was a compliment to McCarty in connection with his Maverick 
Town: The Story of Old Tascosa. Appropriately, dinner was 
served in the “Old Tascosa Room” of the Herring Hotel in 
Amarillo. After dinner talk dealt with the old days in Tascosa 
and the early times in the Panhandle. 


Here in the Quarterly and elsewhere in numerous American 
periodicals have many suggestions and encouragements been 
given to GI’s to write their personal histories of World War II. 
The best that I have seen is Johnny W. Brothers’ “Around the 
Globe,” in the Panhandle Herald. The account in the November 
8, 1946, issue telling how a Texan improvised a shower bath on 
the North African desert is classic. 


‘ 
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The second half of the reproduction of a copy of the map 
which was transmitted by President John Tyler to the Senate 
of the United States in 1844, when the annexation of Texas 
was being considered, appears on the adjoining inserted page. 
The first half of the map ran in the October, 1946, Texas Col- 
lection, with a statement of the historical significance of the 
map, which indicates the boundaries of Texas accepted by the 
United States government in 1844. This second portion of the 
map shows the western boundary of Texas, dispute about which 
was later settled by the Compromise of 1850. The scale of this 
reproduction is about 105 miles to the inch. 


The most recent of the bulletins of the American Association 
for State and Local History is Marvin W. Schlegel’s Writing 
Your Community’s War History. The bulletin is for amateurs 
and will have wide applicability in Texas communities. Many 
suggestions in the bulletin have general application to the writ- 
ing of local history, but Texas State Guard groups could use 
Schlegel’s work to great advantage in recording their war ac- 
tivities. Copies of the bulletin may be secured from Nell Hines, 
Box 1881, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


The Boletin de la Sociedad Chihuahuense de Estudios His- 
toricos contains frequent references to Texas, especially to El 
Paso. The August and September issue for 1946 (Tomo VI, 
Ntm. 1) contains Silvestre Terrazas’ “El Verdadero Pancho 
Villa,” Chapter XVII, giving Villa’s relations with a group of 
El Paso bankers. El Paso is also mentioned several times in 
Francisco R. Almada’s “Ciudad Juarez al Traves de la Revolu- 
cién Mexicana, 1909-1929.” And in this same number of the 
Boletin is an article, “Datos Sobre la Fundacién de Ciudad 
Jimenez,” by Guillermo Porras Mujioz, a member of the Asso- 
ciation. 

& 


The presidential campaign of 1860 as applied to Texas is 
given rather extensive treatment in Ollinger Crenshaw, The 
Slave States in the Presidential Election of 1860 (pp. 284-298), 
a 1945 addition to the Johns Hopkins University Studies in His- 
tory and Political Science. 
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The Twelfth Annual Meeting of the Southern Historical 
Association was held in Birmingham, Alabama, on October 31, 
November 1 and 2, 1946. William C. Binkley, who has made 
many contributions to historical writing on the Republic of 
Texas, is the editor of the Association’s publication, Jowrnal of 
Southern History. Professor Rudolph L. Biesele, of the Univer- 
sity of Texas, was a member of the committee on nominations. 
Professor Barnes F. Lathrop, also of the University, was the dis- 
cussion leader of one section dealing with “Some Aspects of 
Life and Labor in the South.” Another member of the Texas 
State Historical Association having a part on the program was 
Professor Arthur S. Link, of Princeton University, who pre- 
sented a paper on “Woodrow Wilson and Progressive Democ- 
racy in the South, 1910-1912.” Other members of the Texas 
State Historical Association present at the meeting were Pro- 
fessors Robert P. Felgar and E. Merton Coulter. 


Hobart Huson, attorney and history student of Refugio, 
Texas, has presented to the University library a bound copy 
of his manuscript on the History of Refugio County. This 


work does not limit itself, however, to a consideration of the 
county alone but covers much of the Texas area from Victoria 
to Brownsville and in a number of cases follows Refugians 
over into Mexico. This contribution will henceforth be of value 
to all research students interested in Refugio County or in 
Refugians. 


Walter McCausland, 134 Buffum Street, Buffalo 10, New 
York, has written the following interesting and valuable letter 
commenting on Texas weather conditions. 


October 12, 1946 
Prof. S. W. Geiser, 
Southern Methodist University 
Dallas, Texas 
MY DEAR PROFESSOR GEISER: 

In the July issue of the Southwestern Historical Quarterly, which 
reached me only a few days ago, I found your inquiry regarding tempera- 
ture depressions in early Texas. Recalling that our mutual friend Warren 
Angus Ferris and his half-brother, Joshua F. Lovejoy, had made some 
comments occasionally in their letters regarding weather conditions in 
Texas, I ran through my Ferris-Lovejoy file of original letters this 
evening. The notes are fragmentary and not specific regarding tempera- 
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ture, and therefore may not be of much interest to you. However, in the 
hope that you may perhaps be able to piece them in with information 
from other sources, I gladly share them with you. 

Joshua Lovejoy, writing from Nacogdoches June 1, 1841, said: “We 
had a few cold days in December—on the 2 of January we started for 
the woods—we had a few cold and a number of rainy days in the first 
8 weeks of January, after that until the 21 of March heaven favoured us 
with the most delightful weather—We arrived at our point of starting 
our Compass near the head waters of the Neches. ... We crossed Sabine 
and commenced running the county line of Nacogdoches and Fannin 
Counties—Crossed Bois D’Are and now found ourselves where the Indians 
had been—and now commenced our Starving—game all run off our Hunters 
could kill nothing—It rained all the while—every creek was a mile wide 
—Every river 5— ... amid the hardest storm of rain and hail and wind 
we reached the bottom of the Elm Fork of Trinity. ... We now turned 
home and we reached the bottom of the Elm Fork of Trinity. ... We 
now turned home and reached the Bois D’Are River about the 25th or 
26th [March]—found Bois D’Arc 2 or 8 miles wide the whole bottom a 
waste of water—the bottom was so full of trees brush grape vines that 
it was impossible to get throu with a raft of any size—after 4 days 
Exertion being in the water neck deep half of the time wading the other 
half swiming we succeeded in getting our horses thro the bottom and 
across the next bottom and main channel and part of our men across the 
East overflow safe on dry land. ...” 

Joshua Lovejoy had a fondness for hyperbole that may make his account 
of distances somewhat unreliable; but we may assume safely that there 
was something to impress him. His friend Thomas H. Denny, writing 
from Chestnut Grove, Shelby County, Ky., July 19, 1841, said: “We had 
a cold, though for the most part agreeable winter. The cold weather 
abated about the middle of Feb. and the rest of the month was delightful, 
and continued so until about the 6th of March. March and April were 
wet and disagreeable. Considerable rain fell in the time which rendered 
the planting season unfavorable. May was very dry and part of June, 
the season with the exception of the heat, which was excessive, a part of 
the time was very fine. The corn crop though backward in the early part 
of the season is now as promising as in any season for many years. Wheat 
and Rye are not very good—oats from the drought during May are short 
but well headed. Meadows, from the same cause, are light.” 

On March 1, 1842, Joshua Lovejoy wrote to Thomas Denny: “On the 
10 of July [1841] I joined an Expedition against an Indian town near 
800 miles North West of Nacogdoches on the West fork of the Rio 
Trinidad. We passed over the ground where we were in the spring 
surveying and after a toilsome journey in intensely hot weather we 
reached the town.” 

On July 5, 1853, Lovejoy wrote to his sister, Mrs. Sarah L. Damon of 
Buffalo: “I hired a Negro and set him to farming and planted cotton 
mostly—the season has been as uncertain and unpropitious as Texian 
seasons are generally. My early corn the drought nearly ruined, and 
injured my cotton.” The letter is date-lined Lavaca County. 

Again from Fayette County, on the Colorado River, on September 29, 
1854, Lovejoy wrote to his sister: “The weather has been wet the whole 
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year it has rained for the whole season and the last 3 weeks inces- 
santly; ..<” 

On January 4, 1855, he wrote again from Brenham, Washington County: 
“The weather has been wet and unpleasant for some time it is now cold— 
cloudy—with a strong “Norther” coming down from the mountains—cold 
—keen—cutting and killing—an hour ago it was warm rainy and sultry 
as a northern may or june.” 

Again, on May 29, 1855, he wrote: “It has been a droughty season— 
rain is needed badly.” 

Warren Ferris wrote from Dallas, August 24, 1855: “We are fast 
advancing to 4 state of prosperity there are 4 Steam Mills in this county 
threshing & Harvesting machines in abundance Carding machinery and 
a general Spirit of Improvement that will soon place us in an enviable 
position this we owe to the extreme richness of the soil and the salubrity 
of the climate for several adjacent counties there is scarcely a foot of 
land but what is of good quality and susceptible of cultivation ... we 
shall have in point of climate and rich agricultural lands a country 
unsurpassed—the past season has been here the dryest I have ever known. 
In twelve months we have scarcely seen the ground thoroughly saturated 
with water yet we are making tolerable crops—Fruit—Homini chiefly 
failed Pears and Peaches there were a few apples—our country after 
being tested proved to be an excellent wheat raising Locality. We make 
about 30 bushels to the acre and our wheat weighs from 60 to 68 pounds 
to the bushel ... this is also a good cotton country but raising wheat is 
so much more profitable that the 5 or 6 Gins now in this country are Idle.” 

From Austin County Joshua wrote July 1, 1856: “My crop is burned 
up—we have had no rain in this neighborhood for 7 or 8 weeks—One half 
of my Cotton crop the seed has been in the ground 6 or 7 weeks and is 
not yet up and it is now so late that if it rains immediately it cannot 
make but a part of a crop. It was the coldest winter ever Known in this 
section. The season has been so backward that crops still require work 
and attention before gathering time usually crops ought to be done with in 
June (Early) but I am still waiting for cotton to come up which must be 
attended to when it does.” 

Again on July 30, 1856, from Chappell Hill, Washington County, he 
said: “Well a little dry time commence in May and still continues without 
much sine of a change—it some times clouds up and sprinkles a little— 
for 60 or 70 miles south for 70 or 80 east for 100 to 150 or more north and 
for 150 to 200 or more west this drouth has ruined a large majority of 
crops—rich river or creek bottom land has made tolerable corn—but the 
Uplands are light in all cases—some destroyed—my corn land did not 
make more than 10 bush[.] 6 acres in one planting did not make a bushel 
—one half of my cotton never has had rain to bring it up—that which 
is up is doing little good I shall not make more than 100$ worth of cotton 
—if the drouth still should continue nothing worth naming.” 

Supplementing this letter on March 1, 1857, from Brenham he wrote: 
“We had no rain last season from 10th of May to the 22nd of September 
in this section but in other parts it was not as bad and in Eastern Texas 
the crops were good—times are very hard the short cotton crop in this 
and short Sugar crop in the section below us makes money very scarce ... 
our Autumn was cold and stormy but about the middle of January the 
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weather became warm and with every appearance of Spring and with 
very slight varyations has continued so planting corn was done in January 
by many Early Planters altho Some are planting still—the weather is very 
warm but very dry no rain since the 2nd week in Jan’y.” 

On April 5, 1857, Z. or G. Ellison wrote from Tyler to Warren Ferris: 
“This evening is extremely cold for the season & tonight may seriously 
injure wheat crops. We are too dry for the season everything is wanting 
rain here, & this day has been extremely blustering.” 

Joshua wrote on March 24, 1858: “From May 7th 1856 to Sept. 1857 
there was no rain in some places some showers and consequently no crops 
of importance made—some settlements some [?have] a little—corn is now 
brought from Ohio to New Orleans then to Galveston then to Houston 
thence scatters through the country at 2$ pr bushel other things in propor- 
tion—there have been 3 bad Cotton years two bad corn years in this coun- 
try. ... This spring sets in with an abundance of rain (and it has rained all 
winter) and all are looking forward to better times—corn is planted and 
up. Cotton is planting.” 

On June 8, 1858, from Washington County, Joshua wrote: “The wheat 
crop was cut off about 3/4 but all else it is highly probable will be 
abundant. ... There has been a five week drouth and every thing looked 
gloomy—a day or two ago we had rain—at this minute it has every look 
that we shall receive more.” 

On August 29, 1858, he said: “We have had no rain since early in June 
but winter broke early and consequently planting was early and the grain 
was matured by the early rains—Cotton is not a full crop but much 
better than the two seasons past.” 

In his reminiscences, prepared for the Dallas Herald, and supplied to 
me through the courtesy of Mr. Homer L. DeGolyer, I find that Warren 
A. Ferris noted: “1837: There were no excessive rains this Spring; I 
found all the streams low on my way, yet there was a sufficiency of rain 
and crops were excellent.” The journey was from Columbia on the Brazos, 
via Brazoria, Galveston and Liberty to Nacogdoches. “1838: Winter past, 
severe northers succeeding each other with little intermission; boys skated 
on the ponds near Nacogdoches; Spring rains plentiful, not excessive, 
occasional summer rains; crops good, fine fields of excellent corn, aban- 
doned by the Cherokees after the fight. ... Winter wet with some snow. 
1839: Rained the entire months of April and May, all the streams were 
flooded. Dry summer followed, but good crops were made. 1840: Out in 
June, July and August with Dr. King; East Fork dry, all streams low 
... out again in the winter, snow six inches deep on Christmas ... reached 
Elm Fork of Trinity in latter part of February, about fifteen miles north- 
west of Dallas; every stream overflowed from prairie to prairie, rains 
unremitingly ’till we reached home the first of April. ... Same Summer 
went with General Smith against the Indians in the cross timbers, found 
the streams low and the prairie dry and dusty. ... In the Spring of 1842, 
streams again flooded. ... 1843: In the spring following visited Dallas 
with Jacob Elliot, found all the streams again flooded. ... 1843: In the 
Spring went to Washington on the Brazos and thence to Dallas via the 
Falls of the Brazos found the Brazos overflowed, but all the smaller 
streams were low and everywhere fordable. ... Found the Trinity River 
at Robins’ ferry from prairie to prairie, but the small streams low, 
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offering no detention. ... 1846: Set out on the first day of April for New 
Orleans, rained every day until I reached that city, every stream flooded. 
On my return found the rains full small, streams low. Excessive spring 
rains followed by a dry Summer, unfavorable to crops.” (Dallas Herald, 
Sept. 2, 1871) 
This completes the record of meteorological comments; sorry they are 
not more detailed and specific. 
Cordially yours, 
WALTER McCAUSLAND 


xk 

From F. O. Bransted, president of the Grand Coteau Mu- 
seum, Shaunavon, Saskatchewan, Canada, a letter has been re- 
ceived stating that his museum would be much interested in 
receiving photographs dealing with Texas subjects. Mr. Bran- 
sted indicates a special interest in views of the Rio Grande and 
the Chisholm Trail. He would also like Texas Ranger pictures, 
those having to do with battlefields, stagecoaches, steamboats, 
mountain views, etc. Mr. Bransted will appreciate any photo- 
graphs or views that may be donated, or he will pay for those 
accepted; and he also indicates a willingness to exchange pic- 
tures dealing with Western Canada for various Texas scenes. 
Any persons interested should contact Mr. Bransted directly. 


& 

On October 13, 1946, an impressive marker, located on High- 
way 77 between Schulenburg and La Grange, was dedicated to 
the memory of Father Miguel Muldoon. The text of the inscrip- 
tion is as follows: 


IN MEMORY OF 
THE FORGOTTEN MAN OF TEXAS HISTORY 
FATHER MIGUEL MULDOON 
RESIDENT PRIEST OF AUSTIN'S COLONY 
TRUE FRIEND OF STEPHEN F. AUSTIN AND 
HIS PEOPLE 
1823-1842 


CONTRIBUTED MUCH TOWARDS THE SUCCESS 
OF AUSTIN'S COLONIAL VENTURE 
ERECTED THROUGH THE EFFORTS OF 
MIGUEL MULDOON MEMORIAL ASSN. 
SENATOR LOUIS J. SULAK, PRESIDENT 
REV. PAUL P. KASPAR, SECRETARY 
JOHN L. SULAK, TREASURER 
HOUSTON WADE, ADVOCATE 


xk 
James V. Lovell, of the Dallas Daily Times Herald, writes an 
interesting letter which is an extension of remarks made by 
L. W. Kemp in a recent number of the Quarterly. 
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In the Texas Collection for July Mr. L. W. Kemp refers to Major 
General T. J. Chambers’ correspondence regarding cannon for Texas. 
During the war I was stationed in Cincinnati for a time and did some 
research in newspaper files of the 1836-37 period and recall some stories 
about the General and his activities as Texas agent. 

One letter excerpt cited by Mr. Kemp refers to a “Captain Sylvester.” 
On looking through my notes I find mention of a Capt. James A. Sylvester 
who is the subject of an interview published October 8, 1836, in the 
Cincinnati Gazette. This Sylvester is identified as the man who “captured 
Santa Anna.” The story indicated that Sylvester was a sergeant at the 
time of his exploit. 

Most of the interview consisted of Sylvester’s description of Santa Anna: 


He is about 5 ft. 9 in., rather stoop shouldered, though well propor- 
tioned otherwise. His face is long and narrow with a high forehead and 
a contracted brow, has a piercing look of the eye, as though he could 
see through the designs of men. His nose is short, remarkably thick and 
clumsy, his nostrils large and dilated. There is a peculiar expression to 
his mouth that I am unable to describe but it is tolerably large and his 
underlip rather protruding. His chin is round and projecting for- 
ward. ... 

While I was in Cincinnati, I planted a couple of newspaper stories 
advertising a desire for additional information about Sylvester but received 


nothing. 
xk * 

David M. Warren of Panhandle, vice chairman of the Board 
of Regents of the University, has furnished the office a copy 
of a clipping from the Kansas City Times of October 7, 1946. 
The Times recounts a meeting of the Missouri Council of the 
American Pioneer Trails Association to which the promise of 
additional information concerning the Chisholm Trail was made. 


A letter was read from Mae Chisholm Snowden, Nevada, Mo., offering 
to send the Pioneer Trails association the story of the Chisholm trail as 
handed down through her family. Mrs. Snowden is a granddaughter of 
Thornton Chisholm, the first man to go down the Chisholm trail in 1866. 
Thornton Chisholm was the son of Richard (Dick) Chisholm, said to have 
recorded the first branding iron, in what in 1832 was Mexico, now Texas. 

George Langford Chisholm, father of Mrs. Snowden, died in 1938. Her 
uncle, Dan Chisholm, now living, is said to be the last surviving driver 


of the trail. 
& 


The Houston Chronicle for September 26, 1946, carried the 
following editorial: 
HANDBOOK OF TEXAS 


The Handbook of Texas, something new in the way of state literature, 
is about one-fourth complete, according to Dr. H. Bailey Carroll, director 
of the sponsoring crganization, the Texas State Historical Association. 


Si 
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Although it will be at least two or three years before it is ready for 
publication, the order list has been growing ever since the announcement 
of it in 1940. Considerable thought had been given to it and its general 
form determined before the announcement. 

The idea of the handbook came to members of the association while 
preparations were being made to observe the centennial of the Texas 
Republic. It was found difficult to trace the history of many Texas 
localities and historical personages in response to requests for help from 
community groups planning centennial observances. 

So it was decided to publish a handbook to serve as a reference work 
to anything connected with Texas. The call was issued to all association 
members to send in their ideas of subjects to be included. More than 
25,000 suggestions were made and the tentative list of subjects for the 
handbook numbers around 13,000. Possibly a thousand more subjects 
will be added by publication date. 

The handbook will contain information about persons, events, cities, 
towns, counties, camps, rivers, creeks, caves and other subjects in Texas 
history. These will be in alphabetical order, easily found. Each subject 
will be treated briefly, but will be followed by a short bibliography for 
the convenience of those desiring more detailed information. 

An idea of the magnitude of the work may be gained from the fact 
that from one to four persons have been engaged for 15 months in 
gathering and writing material about Texas creeks and it will take at 
least two months more to finish that part of the handbook. But the 
information includes the origin of the creek name, its source and into 
what river it empties, the amount of water it carries, and other facts, 
such as the location of water wheels and historical sites. 

The handbook is to be published in three volumes. It is not to be 
confused with what is vulgarly known as a “mug” book, the promotional 
type of biography work which contains the picture and biography of 
anyone willing to pay for the inclusion. There will be no biographies in 
the handbook of any living persons. 

Such a book will not conflict with any book now in print but will sup- 
plement all other books on Texas. No other state has such a handbook. 

It will be as authoritative as possible, each subject being written by the 
writer judged to be the best qualified. Walter Prescott Webb of the 
University of Texas is editor in chief and the advisory council consists 
of E. C. Barker, Herbert Pickens Gambrell, Samuel Wood Geiser, William 
Curry Holden, Aldon S. Lang, Pat Ireland Nixon, Rupert N. Richardson, 
Lester Fields Sheffy, Rex W. Strickland, L. W. Kemp, Harbert Davenport, 
Rebecca Smith, Thomas W. Streeter, and Ernest W. Winkler. Doctor 
Carroll is managing editor. 

The handbook is excellently sponsored and under competent direction. 
It should prove a mine of information and entertainment to every Texan 
able to read. 

* 


Nolan Sanford of the Houston Chronicle, Houston, Texas, 
calls attention to John Henry Brown’s reference to John Parker, 
a brother of Cynthia Ann Parker, on page 41 of Indian Wars 
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and Pioneers of Texas. Mr. Sanford feels that a full knowledge 
of the life of John Parker might be even more interesting than 
that of Cynthia Ann. He would like to hear from any person 
having additional information on John Parker. 


Toby Morris, newly elected congressman from the sixth dis- 
trict in Oklahoma, was born at Granbury, Texas, at about the 


turn of the century. 
xk 


The August, 1946, issue of Texas Opportunities, published by 
the Texas Power and Light Company, provides an extremely 
interesting and educational description of the “empire that is 
Texas,” largely in pictures. Photographs supply visible evidence 
of Texas’s achievements in agriculture, livestock, industry, 
transportation, and recreational facilities. This issue of Tezas 
Opportunities forcefully upholds the idea that history may be 


presented in pictures. 
kk 


The Rio Grande has been much written about. Don Hinga’s 
“River of Death: Rio Grande,” in Collier’s for August 17, 1946, 
brings the story of the river into the immediate present with 
accounts of “wetbacks.” The illustrations for the article are 
from photographs by Harry Pennington, Jr. 

Also, Collier’s for May 4, 1946, carried Ruth Carson’s “It’s 
in the Bag,” which tells how Mrs. Irene Aby, of the Bewley 
Mills of Fort Worth, has done a distinctive piece of work in 
instructing thrifty Texas women in fashioning wearing apparel 
and house furnishings from flour and feed sacks. Miss Carson’s 
article is a charming social and economic vignette. 


OW 


Alice Gray Upchurch, who wrote the “Sketch of San Saba 
County, Texas” in the July number of the Quarterly, has fur- 
nished the following note for the office: 


Will you please run a correction in the next number of the Quarterly, 
changing the location of Sulphur Springs Settlement to above the mouth 
of Cherokee Creek? I wrote “below” the mouth of Cherokee Creek, taking 
my information from a surveyor’s sketch. A recent map of San Saba 
County, made by George T. Wicker, September, 1918, shows the Michael 
Moos Survey No. 49, relocated above the mouth of Cherokee Creek before 
the settlement is named. ; 
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In the September, 1946, Mississippi Valley Historical Review 
there is a preliminary check list of indexed newspapers in the 
United States, 1850-1900, by Herbert O. Brayer. The guide 
grew out of the needs of the research staff of the Western 
Range Cattle Industry Study and was compiled from the re- 
sponses to an inquiry sent to eight hundred newspaper deposi- 
tories requesting information regarding newspaper indexes. 
This guide to indexed newspapers should be a great help to 
students in locating material which newspapers alone can sup- 
ply. Without such an aid, the researcher often finds that the 
task of running the volumes of newspaper material is an im- 
possible one. 

Symbols used in the guide are as follows: d—daily; w— 
weekly ; m—monthly ; sm—semi-monthly ; tm—tri-monthly; bw 
—hbi-weekly ; tw—tri-weekly ; sw—semi-weekly ; ir—irregularly. 
The dates indicated are those for which the newspaper has been 
indexed. Inc. indicates that the index is incomplete. The phys- 
ical nature of the index is also indicated: c—cards; tpd. ms.— 
typed manuscript; ptd. vols.—printed volumes. 

The following is the list of indexed papers for Texas. 


TEXAS 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS LIBRARY, AUSTIN 


Abilene Reporter w. El Paso Times d. 
1888-1900. ec. 1884, April-1885, June. c. 
Alpine Avalanche w. 1886, Jan.-1886, March. c. 
1900-1934. c. 1887, Sept. 20-1889, Jan. 30. c. 
Daily Telegraph d. 1890, Jan.-1891, June. c. 
1872, July 2-1872, Aug. 4. ¢. 1892, Jan.-1893, Dec. c. 
Dallas Herald w. 1900, Jan.-1901, Dee. c. 
1858-1870. c. Flake’s Bulletin (Galveston) sw. tw. 
Dallas News d. d. 
1885-1886. c. 1865, July 18-1867, Aug. 29. ¢. 
Dallas Times-Herald d. Fort Worth Daily Gazette d. 
1892-1896. c. 1887-1902. c. 
Denison Daily News d. Fort Worth Democrat w. sw. 
1873, Feb. 22-1874, Feb. 22. ¢. 1871-1882. c. 
Denison Sunday Gazetteer w. Freie Presse fiir Texas (San An- 
1883, April-1912, April. c. tonio) w. sw. 
El Paso Herald w. d. 1867, Dec. 15-1889. c. 
1881, Sept. 7-1883, Aug. 26. c. Houston Republic w. 
1889, Jan.-1889, June. c. 1857, July 4-1858, April 17. c. 
1890, Jan.-1891, June. c. Northern Standard (Clarksville) w. 
1892, Jan.-1893, Dec. c. 1842-1871. c. 


1894, July-1918, June. c. 
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San Antonio Evening Light d. Tascosa Pioneer w. 
1881-1893. c. 1886-1889. c. 

San Antonio Express d. Telegraph & Texas Register w. 
1867-1913. c. 1851, April 18-1853, Jan. 1. ¢. 
1853, July 8-1854, Feb. 18. c. 
1872, July 2-1872, Aug. 4. c. 

Texas State Gazette (Austin) w. 


Southern Messenger 
(San Antonio) w. 
1891, May 1-1891, Dec. 12. ¢. 


1849-1851. c. 
Ex Paso Pusiic LiBRARY 
El Paso Daily Herald d. Lone Star sw. 
1898, Jan.-1895, Dec. ec. 1882, Dec. 16-1886, Jan. 6. ine. c. 
El Paso Evening Tribune d. Mesilla Valley Independent (Mesil- 
1892, Nov. 1-1895, Nov. 20. ¢. la, New Mexico) w. 
El Paso Sunday Telegraph w. 1878-1879, inc. ¢. 
1897, Dec. 2-1898, Jan. 1. ¢. Monday Graphic w 
El Paso Times d. 1897, March 1-1898, Feb. c. 
1884-1886. Thirty-F. New M 
1888, Jan.-1888, Oct. 


1889, Jan.-1889, June. 
1890, Jan.-1893, Dec. ince. c. 


ROSENBERG LIBRARY, GALVESTON 


1878, Nov. 2-1878, Dec. 18. c. 


Galveston Daily News d. Galveston Tribune d. 
1870, March-to date. c. 1884-to date. c. 


Copies of the “Preliminary Guide” may be secured by li- 
brarians, scholars, and interested persons for $1.00 each. Or- 
ders may be sent to Mrs. Clarence S. Paine, Station B, Lincoln, 


Nebraska. 
x* x 


The Dallas Times Herald carried the following editorial com- 
ment on the inspiring editorial written by Judge William Hawley 
Atwell in the November Junior Historian: 


The Junior Historian, a magazine published by the Texas State His- 
torical Association, carries articles written by pupils of the various high 
schools of the state. Those who read it can see that Texas has many 
youngsters who are serious thinkers, diligent researchers, and capable 
writers. 

In the November issue is an editorial by United States District Judge 
William Hawley Atwell, who, in spite of his years, still has a youthful 
viewpoint. He is still young enough in spirit to recall the outlook he had 
as a youth. 

“Youth, itself, is not vexed,” says the judge in his opening paragraph, 
“nor worried, nor abashed by impediments that others seem to think are 
in his way, but is ready and willing to go forward. There is no waving 
of the white flag because there is ‘no longer any unconquered territory.’ ” 
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The point the judge makes is well taken. Many adults, weary of con- 
tending with obstacles of life, sometimes forget that problems which seem 
to them insuperable, are merely interesting challenges to youth. 


Miss Julia Estill has written an interesting article on Peter 
Berg, a hermit of Gillespie County, in “The Hermit of the Palo 
Alto,” in the American-German Review for October, 1946. 


xk 
A battle flag from the U. S. S. Texas, veteran battleship of 
two world wars, has been presented to the Texas Memorial 
Museum on the University of Texas campus. The presentation 
was made on Navy Day, October 27. The flag will be exhibited 
in the Texas Memorial Museum, where a diorama of the Texas 
Navy of one hundred years ago is permanently exhibited. 


OW 


The New York World-Telegram for November 22, 1946, car- 
ried a half-page story by Ed Wallace on John Wesley Hardin. 


OW 


What are the distinctive and unusual advertising signs in 
Texas? I remember particularly Alimony Inn on the Fort 
Worth-Dallas Pike at Arlington. I remember with regret that 
I did not copy the various intriguing statements on the menu 
and in the building. I understand that the striking individuality 
of Alimony Inn is now gone. Had a complete record been made, 
its history might have been preserved some day in literature. 

Again I understand that somewhere in the Hill Country west 
of Austin is a charming little cafe where all of the signs and 
the entries on the menu refer in some way to a garage or 
automobile. And again a record should be made either for the 
archives or for this department. 

Not all of the intriguing and colorful signs relate to inns or 
cafes, but mostly I think they will be found where handicraft 
has sprung up or lived on. It is granted that the record of the 
signs is not of major importance today, but a century hence 
they will be charming mementos and they will reflect somewhat 
a handicraft phase of Texas life; contributions will be welcome. 


Kw 


Hortense Warner Ward, of Corpus Christi, Texas, writes 
that she has completed her manuscript on Texas Dog Irons. 
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At the November meeting of the De Zavala Chapter, Texas 
Historical and Landmarks Association, in San Antonio, Colonel 
Martin L. Crimmins read an interesting and informative paper 
on the Eighth United States Infantry’s second tour of Texas 
under General W. J. Worth. 

Dr. William E. Howard, of Dallas, was elected an honorary 
member of the De Zavala Chapter at the meeting. The chapter 
was especially happy to have Miss Adina De Zavala present at 
the meeting after illness had prevented her from attending 
several previous meetings. 

x * 


Miss Elizabeth Twaddell of the University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, is interested in locating accounts of the post-war lives 
and activities of the following Confederate leaders: 


GANO, RICHARD M., Brigadier General 
GRAHAM, M. D., Congressman 

HARRISON, JAMES E., Brigadier General 
HERBERT, CALEB C., Congressman 

MurRAY, JOHN P., Congressman 
ROBERTSON, FELIX H., Brigadier General 
WATERHOUSE, RICHARD, Brigadier General 
WRIGHT, WILLIAM B., Congressman 


xk * 
Mrs. Ned B. Morris, 4901 Caroline Street, Houston, Texas, 
contributes the following sketch of a worthy Texas pioneer, 
whose name is perpetuated in a modern Texas county. 


JUDGE WILLIAM WRIGHT Morris: A PIONEER HOMEMAKER 


Judge William Wright Morris was born in 1805 in Halifax, North 
Carolina, where he was reared, educated, and studied law. As a young 
bachelor about forty years old, he came to Henderson, Texas, accompanied 
by a widowed mother, a widowed sister and her three children, two younger 
brothers and their families, his overseer, and several slaves. They made 
the trip partly by covered wagon and partly by boat via New Orleans. 

Immediately, Judge Morris became one of the leading lawyers in the 
new state, and in 1854 he became a district judge. He rapidly acquired 
much East Texas land, which, had he known of the molten gold beneath 
it, would have made him and his heirs immensely wealthy. He served 
two terms in the Legislature, promoted the first railroad in Texas, prac- 
ticed law in the courts of his district, and was well known as a contem- 
porary of O. M. Roberts, “Three-legged Willie,” Sam Houston and other 
distinguished Texans. Today Morris County bears his name. 

Judge William Wright Morris was outstanding as a public figure, but 
his private life is of equal merit. His home, located three miles north of 
Henderson, was built in 1849, while the ashes from the fires of migrating 
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Indians were still on the neighboring hills. The home had an ideal location: 
in a valley and near a spring. The square white clapboard house had 
four large, high-ceilinged rooms with a wide hall divided by double doors 
and a porch with square white columns across the front. The ends of 
the porch were cut off into small bedrooms for children. At the back of 
the house, an open passage-way separated the large dining room from the 
kitchen, which formed an ell. 

This ell was divided by a huge fireplace into two rooms, furnished with 
iron pots and pans for cooking. The negro slave, Aunt Ann, who never 
claimed her freedom after the Civil War, usually cooked her soda and 
buttermilk biscuits in a Dutch oven with fire coals on the lid. Such biscuits, 
served with homemade sausages, lye hominy, and fried applies, or sweet 
potatoes, sweet butter, and homemade peach preserves made a Sunday 
morning breakfast a long to be remembered meal. When a meal was 
served, a negro girl kept flies off the table with a brush of peacock 
feathers. In the spring there was the scent of the blooming locust trees 
and the red apple trees where the first June apples ripened. 

Martha Spivy, the widowed sister of Judge Morris, was made mistress 
of the home, and her three children, under their bachelor uncle’s care, 
never missed the love or advantages that a wealthy father might have 
given them. 

The old high-ceilinged parlor had a beautiful square Ives and Pond 
piano, and lessons for Judge Morris’s niece were conducted by a Professor 
Mizner, a pupil of Liszt and a graduate of the Conservatory of Music in 
Leipzig, Germany. On the folding mahogany game table were an album 
and many daguerreotypes. There were several old-fashioned rockers and 
a long sofa, which was covered with horse hair and ornamented on the 
back with many carved roses. In the red brick fireplace were brass 
andirons, and in front of the fireplace was a pierced brass fender and a 
brass-handled shovel and tongs. A fire was always laid, ready to be kindled. 

On the white painted walls hung two large French prints of boys and 
dogs. A carpet of red roses covered the floor, and Nottingham lace cur- 
tains were at the small-paned windows. The windows were shaded by 
outside green slat blinds which were kept closed for fear the sunlight 
would penetrate enough to fade the parlor carpet. 

The bedrooms were furnished with rag rugs woven by the slaves, 
four poster beds and bureaus from New Orleans, and home woven counter- 
panes of red and blue and white squares, each surmounted with square, 
ruffled, stiffly-starched pillow shams embroidered in red. On the painted 
board walls hung several Currier and Ives prints. Two pieces of the 
furniture, an old mahogany bureau with a small mirror and a sewing 
table on a pedestal, were brought in a covered wagon with the family 
when they first migrated to Henderson. These two rare items are now 
in the possession of Judge Morris’s great-grandniece. 

In front, the house had a small white picketed dooryard filled with 
white syringa, red rose bushes, and borders of small yellow jonquils; and 
the big yard of about two acres contained the carriage house, barn, and 
several oak trees, under which the grandchildren gathered and played on 
the rope swings. 

The large barouche with a high driver’s seat in front was kept in the 
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carriage house adjoining the barns. This carriage was used to make calls 
on the first families of Henderson, to go to church, and to take the children 
to private and dancing school. Judge Morris, driven by his servant and 
driver, Uncle Peter, also used to travel to Austin in the barouche during 
his term in the legislature. 

In the rear of the “Big House” were the slave quarters and a huge log 
smokehouse where the home-cured hams and bacon, dried fruits, potatoes, 
and all home-grown provisions were stored. 

The house had been built near a spring flowing out of a hillside, and 
the mouth of the spring was walled with rock to insure a continuous supply 
of fresh running water. Here were kept the earthen crocks of freshly 
churned buttermilk, always ready for the traveler who stopped to rest 
and tell the Texas news. 

After the freeing of the slaves, Judge Morris devoted himself to his 
law office and the development of the natural resources and railroads of 
Rusk County. He discovered on his place a fine grade of clay, and for 
many years this clay was used to make pottery. 

When he retired from active practice, “The Judge,” as he had become 
commonly known, drove in an old buggy to his one-story law office on the 
east side of the Henderson square. Judge Morris died at the age of 
seventy-eight years and was buried in Henderson. A large statue per- 
sonifying “Justice,” made in Italy, marks his grave today. 

For several years the old Morris home was occupied by negroes who 
mutilated the rooms and wide hall and replaced the long white porch with 
one of a cheap gingerbread style. The house was destroyed by fire in 
recent years, and today only the natural spring with its rock wall and 
thick honeysuckle remains. 


ww OW 


Through the courtesy of David M. Warren, patron of the 
Association, the office was furnished with a tear sheet of the 
Amarillo Times of November 23, 1946, which related the death 
of William Womble, a distinguished Panhandle pioneer. 

Womble was born in Bosque County on February 7, 1874, 
and settled in 1900 in Hutchinson County, where he opened a 
steam sawmill on Moore’s Creek. He helped to build the first 
schoolhouse in Hutchinson County. Womble was the author of 
the first set of by-laws drawn for the Farmers Equity and 
Co-Operative, an organization now of national prominence. 

In 1910 Womble fought the famous prairie fire which scorched 
the plains from Dalhart to Perryton. His land holdings came to 
be extensive, and his brand has been well known for more than 
a generation. 

On November 8, 1946, Lieutenant General Fred L. Walker 
presented to the Texas Collection in the University library a 
copy of A Pictorial History of the 36th “Texas” Infantry 


| 
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Division. This account of the “Fighting 36th” gives a full his- 
tory of the participation of the 36th Division in World War II 
from the initial landing at Salerno through VE Day and occu- 
pation. Each campaign is summarized and illustrated with 
authentic photographs, sketches of battle scenes, maps, and 
drawings. A roster of members of the Division is included in 
the book. General Walker is now the commanding general of 
the Texas National Guard. 


An interesting and entertaining account of a journey through 
Texas in 1885, written by Henry McElwin, has been recorded 
on microfilm and may be found in Ramsdell Microfilm Roll 83a, 
item 5, of the University of Texas Archives. This is a repro- 
duction of an original publication, possibly unique, now held by 
the Massachusetts Historical Society Library. The full title of 
the account is as follows: 


Newspaper Correspondence// New Orleans Exposition// Texas and Old 
Mexico// A Series of Letters// from the pen of// Henry McElwin// The 
New Orleans Exposition carefully reviewed—// Galveston, Houston, Aus- 
tin, San Antonio,// Fort Worth, and other cities in Texas, as they// ap- 
pear to a correspondent—an extensive// tour through Old Mexico—Her 
magnificent// scenery, strange customs, peculiar// people, and Mexican 
life vividly described. 


The title page carries the penciled notation that the McElwin 
work originally appeared in the Elyria [Ohio] Republican in 
1885. 

A few excerpts will prove interesting. 


Texarkana. Our train made quite a stop at Texarkana, and I took a 
hurried walk through the principle streets. This place has a peculiar 
situation, for it is located on the line between Texas and Arkansas. Half 
the town is in one state, and the other half in another. There are two 
mayors, two courts, and a double barrel condition of things generally. 
When a man wants to escape his creditors all he has to do is walk two 
squares and stay there, for he is across the line in another state. 

Galveston. Galveston is the principal city of Texas, with a population 
of 25,000, and it is really a delightful place. It has a wharf frontage upon 
the bay, and the waters from the Gulf of Mexico roll up on the other side 
of the Island for miles, and it is as fine a beach as I ever saw at any of 
our northern summer resorts. ... 

Within two years I have visited every Southern city, without exception, 
and I find that Galveston has the finest school building in the South, 
and would be an ornament to any New England city. 

Houston. Houston is following slowly in the wake of her rival by the 
sea. With her wide streets, well kept thoroughfares, extensive horse rail- 
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roads, hotels like the Capitol and Hutchins, wholesale blocks and numerous 
railroads, a stranger has a very favorable impression of this city. ... 

There are located in the city several iron and brass foundaries, employ- 
ing about 500 men, a cotton seed oil factory, and a large flouring mill. ... 
I saw ice factories, artificial stone, carriage, candy, and patent medicine 
manufactories. ... 

Austin. I took a look in to the old State House when the legislature 
was in session. They were discussing whether ladies should be employed 
in the executive departments, and such a tirade against female clerks was 
a disgrace to a Legislature in the nineteenth century. 

San Antonio. The new comers cannot change these narrow crooked 
streets and they don’t try, but in driving through the city I find they are 
tearing away the low buildings of mud called adobe, and replacing them 
with three and four story blocks of stone and brick. 

Fort Worth. The hour of 9 pm is a fitting one to arrive in Fort Worth, 
for this is the Texas city which never sleeps. Just imagine a place out 
on the Western plains whose growth has been so rapid in eight years 
that the legitimate uses of the night have been almost entirely forgotten: 
a city where street cars run till midnight, then stop two hours, and resume 
again. ... Fort Worth has a good system of railroads, two telephone 
companies, and nearly 10 miles of sewerage. ... I regret to say one thing 
of Fort Worth, but when a city deserves a scathing rebuke I never spare 
them with my pen. She tolerates one of the largest gambling establish- 
ments in Texas, which is just as open, day or night, as their post office. 
I understand the mirrors alone cost $27,000, and the bar room outfit must 
have cost a fabulous sum of money. This goddess of chance and public 
education of crime revels under the sporting name of the White Elephant, 
and here may be found the young men night after night schooling them- 
selves for a future that will make them anything but ornaments in 
society. I suppose all this costly paraphernalia is necessary, not only to 
attract the better class, but make the cowboy feel at home when he steps 
up to take a drink. 

El Paso. ... a person can hardly turn a street corner, they are so 
crowded with loafers, dudes, and cowboys. 

I have visited quite a number of burial grounds since coming to Texas, 
and I have noticed one thing not very commendable to her people. There 
is not much attention paid to the memory of their dead, for I don’t find 
plants and shrubbery, such as may be found in our Northern cemeteries 
to beautify the ground. The dead are buried, but the graves are utterly 
neglected or forgotten in most instances, as though they had left no friends 
behind. I presume they are mourned, but the appearance of the grave 


does not indicate it. 
xk & ® 


Volume five of the “Bexar Archives Translations,” covering 
the period from October 5, 1733, through December 31, 1734, 
has been completed. A copy was forwarded to the county judge 
of Bexar County on November 9, 1946, according to Malcolm 
D. McLean, translator of the Bexar Archives in the University 
of Texas library. This volume contains translations of the fol- 
lowing documents: 
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Juan Leal Alvarez vs. Joseph Padrén, demanding payment for mule and 
horse. January 9-March 4, 1734. Suit discontinued by mutual consent and 
parties agree to pay a fine of fifty silver escudos. 23 pp. 

Joseph de Vrrutia, captain of the presidio of San Antonio de Béxar, 
vs. Gabriel Costales, captain of the presidio of La Bahia del Espiritu 
Santo, demanding reimbursement for supplies furnished La Bahia soldiers 
stationed at San Antonio. April 18, 1734-June 12, 1735. Case forwarded 
to viceroy for decision. 68 pp. 

Juan Leal Goras vs. Joseph Padrén, demanding damages because Padrén 
picked a quarrel with him and caused him to be imprisoned for six months. 
July 12-14, 1734. Proceedings ordered suspended until Governor Sandoval 
returns. 6 pp. 

Juan Leal Goras vs. Patricio Rodriguez Galano, charging that Rodriguez 
pulled a knife on him, threatened him with a carbine, and insulted him by 
calling him a Morisco. August 29-September 7, 1734. Rodriguez arrested 
but later released on bond pending trial of case. 13 pp. 

Fragment of proceedings in case involving Ignacio ————— and José 
Pérez. Ratification of testimony given by Patricio Rodriguez, Antonio 
Rodriges, and Joseph Padrén. September 15, 1734. 4 pp. 

Bizente Aluares Trauieso’s plea for permission to go to Saltillo in search 
of medical assistance. November 2, 1734-March 5, 1735. Case forwarded 
to viceroy for decision. 23 pp. 


Typed copies of these translations are on file in the office of 
the county judge, San Antonio, Texas, and in the University 
of Texas archives. In addition to the translations, each volume 
contains an introduction describing the Bexar Archives, a glos- 
sary, and an index of all the persons and places mentioned in 
the text. 

McLean assumed his duties as translator on September 1, 
1946, succeeding Elizabeth Runkle Miller, who had been serving 
while the former translator, Dr. J. V. Haggard, was absent on 
military leave. Dr. Haggard has accepted a position in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The following request for information has been received in 
the office: 

In studying the genealogical :amifications of the Van Bibber family, I 
am particularly interested in Christian Van Bibber, my ancestor who 
moved to Texas in the 1820’s from Tennessee. 

Can you give me any information on this person, who was one of the 
early Texas pioneers? Thanking you in advance for this request, I am 

Respectfully yours, 
JAMES K. VAN BIBBER, JR. 


2921 WooDLAND AVE. 
LOUISVILLE 11, KENTUCKY 
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The New York Times for September 29, 1946, carried the 
announcement of the death of Dr. Theodore L. Terry, a distin- 
guished Texan who was on the faculty of Harvard University. 


Stow, Mass., Sept. 29—-Dr. Theodore L. Terry, pathologist at the Massa- 
chusetts Eye and Ear Infirmary, who was noted for his research into the 
causes of blindness, died yesterday at the age of 47. 

Ophthalmic surgeon on the infirmary staff, Dr. Terry had spent the last 
six years in a pioneer study of a disease termed by him as retrolental 
fibroplasia—blindness among premature babies. 

Born in Ennis, Tex., he was graduated from the University of Texas in 
1922. After serving several years as house officer of the eye and ear 
infirmary, he became a staff member in 1928. Five years later, he became 


pathologist. 
Dr. Terry leaves a widow, a sister, Miss Eugenie Terry of Texas, and 
two brothers, Capt. J. S. Terry, USN, of Philadelphia, and Joseph G. 


Terry of Chicago. 


About 1940 the Association began holding a sectional meeting 
in connection with the annual meeting of the Texas State 
Teachers Association. The Teachers Association meetings were 
discontinued during the war but were resumed in Houston on 
November 29 and 30, 1946. 

The Historical Association sectional meeting for this year 
was held in the Laquer Room of the Rice Hotel on Friday, 
November 29, at 9 P.M. Miss Zelma Scott, of William B. 
Travis Junior High School of Conroe, arranged the program 
and presided at the meeting. The address of welcome was 
made by L. W. Kemp, former president of the Association. 

The other numbers on the program were: 

“Texas History in the Junior High,” Antoinette Miller, 
Travis Junior High School, Conroe; 

“Texas History in the Senior High School and the Junior 
Historians,” Mrs. Lydia Magruder, Brackenridge High School, 
San Antonio; 

“Texas History in the Higher Institutions of Learning,” 
J. L. Clark, Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville. 

J. D. McLeod assisted Professor Clark both on the research 
and in the presentation of his report on the teaching of Texas 
history in the colleges of the state. McLeod is a recent addition 
to the staff of Sam Houston State Teachers College, where he 
is now serving as a teacher of American history and as curator 
of the Sam Houston Memorial Museum. McLeod received the 
Master’s Degree at S. H. S. T. C. in 1945. The subject of his 
thesis was “The History of the Texas Commission on Inter- 
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racial Codperation.” The charts and graphs which he had 
prepared made a highly favorable impression upon the 
Houston audience. 

After the formal part of the meeting coffee, punch, and 
cookies were served in the South American Room. 

The Houston meeting had the wholehearted support of the 
San Jacinto Museum of History Association. Mrs. Dorothy W. 
Estes, director of the San Jacinto Museum, gave much time 
to notifying the San Jacinto membership of the meeting and 
inviting their attendance and codperation. 

Between fifty and sixty persons attended the meeting. 
Prominent Houstonians—all important to Texas history in one 
capacity or another—included Mrs. Hally Bryan Perry, Mrs. 
Leland H. Hamner, Mr. S. G. Reed, Dr. Henry R. Maresh, 
Miss Martha Schnitzer, Miss Mary Tod, Miss Julia Beazley, 
Mr. Ed Kilman, and Mr. L. W. Kemp. 


The following persons and institutions are welcomed as new 


members of the Association. 


Mr. N. Edd Miller 

Main Building 2509 
University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 


Mr. Davidson Blanks 
3200 West Avenue 
Austin, Texas 


Mr. John G. Hollman 
c/o Light and Power 
Box 26-B 

Sao Paulo, Brazil 


Miss Maria del Socorro Ramirez 
Cousins Hall 
Kingsville, Texas 


Miss Myrtle Roberts 
Woodrow Wilson High School 
Dallas, Texas 


Mr. Joe Neal 
2209 Shoal Creek Blvd. 
Austin, Texas 


Mr. George P. Willis 
El Campo, Texas 


Mr. Ernest Powell 
604 North Grove Street 
Marshall, Texas 


Miss Harriet Garrett 
964 Main Street 
Kerrville, Texas 


Gaston Independent School District 
Joinerville, Texas 


Mr. Glen B. Wagnon 
McCamey High School 
McCamey, Texas 


Trinity University Library 
San Antonio, Texas 


Howard County Junior College Li- 
brary 
Big Spring, Texas 


Mr. Blair Labatt 
801 N. Medina Street 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mr. John J. McClure, Jr. 
2315 Calder Avenue 
Beaumont, Texas 


Col. J. M. Bennett, Jr. 
204 Travis Building 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mrs. Verna A. Morris 
2139 W. Mulberry Street 
San Antonio, Texas 
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Mrs. Margaret Josserand 
500 Prospect Street 
Amarillo, Texas 


Miss Marilyn Neeley 
1815 Pearl Street 
Wichita Falls, Texas 


Grand Prairie High School Librarv 


Grand Prairie, Texas 


Mr. Carl Reynolds 
Grand Prairie High School 
Grand Prairie, Texas 


Mr. H. E. Brants 
308 Sinclair Building 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Mr. Roy F. Leslie 
514 So. Texas Bank Building 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mr. Jack W. Gunn 
3809 E Deep Eddy Apartments 
Austin, Texas 


Dr. B. F. Stout 
730 Medical Arts Building 
San Antonio, Texas 


Most Rev. Robert E. Lucey 
230 Dwyer Avenue 
San Antonio, Texas 


Miss Leobel Ware 
8911 Avenue G 
Austin, Texas 


Mrs. Katharine Evans 
611 Post Office Building 
Galveston, Texas 


Mr. Henry P. Burkey 
1010 W. Agarita Avenue 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mr. Wm. E. Durbeck 
823 Medical Arts Building 
San Antonio, Texas 


Miss Doris Busby 
Henderson High School 
Henderson, Texas 


Mrs. Vance A. Hyman 
1000 S. Cameron Avenue 
Alice, Texas 


Mrs. E. D. Sneider 
Box 832 
Lake Providence, Louisiana 


Mr. Frank S. Maddox 
1546 McKinley Avenue 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mrs. W. M. Randolph 
1901 West Mistletoe Avenue 
San Antonio 1, Texas 


Mrs. H. C. Brooks 
3806 West Elsmere Place 
San Antonio, Texas 


Dr. M. A. Ramsdell 
412 Harrison Avenue 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mrs. Marion Bliem Goebel 
827 West Ridgewood Court 
San Antonio 1, Texas 


Dr. W. Z. Klin 
1011 Medical hits Building 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mrs. Frank Gillespie 
Box 118—R. 11 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mr. Ted James 
205 East Greenther Street 
San Antonio 4, Texas 


Mrs. Franz Stumpf 
602 August Street 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mr. Nelson C. Works 
849 S. Lincoln Avenue 
Salem, Ohio 


Mr. Henry Lee Taylor 
103 E. Mulberry Street 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mr. T. E. Sanderford 
P. O. Box 58 
Belton, Texas 


Mrs. W. S. Randall 
Aurora Apartments 
San Antonio, Texas 


Miss Bessie May Weibling 
1011 W. Agarita Avenue 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mr. L. E. Walker 
Valley Mills, Texas 


Miss Josephine A. Weibling 
1011 W. Agarita Avenue 
San Antonio, Texas 


Miss Loela Peterson 
207 East Fourteenth Street 
Austin, Texas 


Mr. James A. Steele 
Burnet, Texas 
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Mrs. Jenny Ferguson Allen 
Electra, Texas 


Electra Public Library 
Electra, Texas 


Austin Public Library 
Austin, Texas 


Mr. Dale S. Washburn 
Box 795 
Donna, Texas 


Mr. Frank Walton 
203 Avenue E 
Del Rio, Texas 


Mr. Albert Collier 
Rockport, Texas 


Mr. U. N. Clary 
Prosper, Texas 


Mr. Curtis Sewell 
Iowa Park, Texas 


Mr. Dave Shanks 
Perryton, Texas 


Mr. Lucius M. Stephens 
Lometa, Texas 


Miss Elizabeth O. Graham 
Route 7 Willow Way 
San Antonio, Texas 


Miss Margaret Borroum 
214 W. Gramercy Street 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mr. R. E. Cooke 
Robstown, Texas 


Miss Harriett V. Fowles 
Alamo Chapel 

Alamo Plaza 

San Antonio, Texas 


Mr. A. C. Amsler 
700 Harrison Street 
McGregor, Texas 


Mrs. Rena Maverick Green 
131 E. Ridgewood Drive 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mr. J. A. Mead 
Box 255 
Miami, Texas 


Mr. L. C. Ivey 
Taft, Texas 


Mrs. Evelyn Miller Crowell 
8110 Bonnie View Road 
Dallas 8, Texas 
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Mr. J. D. Wheeler 
Rt. 8, Box 402 A 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mr. E. J. Cloud 
Rule, Texas 


Mrs. Cordelia G. Williams 
404 Donaldson Avenue 
San Antonio 1, Texas 


Mr. W. B. Hamilton 
1106 Brook Street 
Wichita Falls, Texas 


Mr. B. Doc Phiery 
Box 28 
Cedar Hill, Texas 


Mr. Thomas P. Holt 
Box 357 
Ada, Oklahoma 


Mr. Dillard McCollum 
202 E. White Avenue 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mr. Willis Keller 
331 E. King’s Highway 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mr. Edgar E. Shelton, Jr. 
3001 Cherry Lane 
Austin, Texas 


Miss Julia Nott Waugh 
601 Camden Street 
San Antonio 2, Texas 


Mrs. D. G. Francis 
402 Houston Street 
Luling, Texas 


Mr. and Mrs. Harry Hawley 
2327 Avenue K 
Galveston, Texas 


Mr. E. S. Graham 
Graham, Texas 


Mrs. James Wm. Harman 
6721 Stuart Avenue 
Richmond 21, Virginia 


Mr. M. A. Davey, Sr. 
South Magnolia Street 
Palestine, Texas 


Mr. John J. Power 
Refugio, Texas 


Mr. and Mrs. Jay D. McBrayer 
8915 Mt. Vernon 
Houston 6, Texas 
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Mrs. J. D. Nance 

c/o Mrs. Ethel Bass 

529 Medical Arts Building 
Dallas, Texas 


Miss Mary Ethel Noble 
1302 Van Loon 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


Mrs. Edward D. Seibold 
8607 Itaska Court 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


Mrs. Mark H. Lovelady 
2110 18th Street 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


Mrs. Franklin Flato 
202 Louisiana 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


Mr. Alex Acheson 
8219 Drexel Drive 
Dallas, Texas 


Mr. Harmon King 
1018 S. Sycamore Street 
Palestine, Texas 


Miss Bertha Vinson 
806 Guadalupe Street 
San Angelo, Texas 


Mr. Charles H. Dent 
6758 Avalon Street 
Dallas, Texas 


Mr. J. T. Carter 
Box 225 
San Marcos, Texas 


Miss Hattie Roberts 
San Marcos, Texas 


Mr. H. V. Robinson 
Jacksonville, Texas 


Mr. and Mrs. H. T. von Rosenberg 
1512 Michigan Avenue 
Houston, Texas 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry F. Hein 
600 Goliad Street 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mr. and Mrs. H. Clark von Rosen- 
berg 

4837 Winnetka Avenue 

Houston, Texas 


Mr. Sam P. Harben 
Richardson, Texas 


Mr. S. H. Miley 
Box 350 
Bay City, Texas 
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Miss Gertrude McIntyre 
502 Scurry Street 
Big Spring, Texas 


Mrs. Warren Mithoff 
Route 1, Box 497 
El Paso, Texas 


Dr. F. R. Lummis 
8921 Yoakum 
Houston, Texas 


Mr. W. A. Kirkland 
10 Courtlandt Place 
Houston, Texas 


Mr. Lamar Fleming, Jr. 
3614 Montrose Blvd. 
Houston, Texas 


Mr. Otis Massey 
2622 Riverside 
Houston, Texas 


Mr. E. A. Hester 
Beaconsfield Apartments 
1702 Main Street 
Houston, Texas 


Mr. James W. Falvella 
Box 417 
Laredo, Texas 


Mr. Jack Y. Bryan 
Jerome, Arizona 


Mr. Lewis Tarver, Jr. 
803 North Ninth St. 
Temple, Texas 


Mr. Willis Taylor Stewart 


Franciscan Hotel 
Albuquerque, N. M. 


Mr. R. W. Pettway 
1608 Enfield Road 
Austin, Texas 


Rev. Rhea Kuykendall 
1100 Santa Rita St. 
Silver City, New Mexico 


Mr. Alexander Pope 
Angleton, Texas 


Mr. Frank W. Stevens 
Angleton, Texas 

Mr. Hall W. Griggs 
West Columbia, Texas 
Mr. Raymond H. Wilson 
Angleton, Texas 
General Walter Krueger 


112 Ridgemont 
San Antonio, Texas 
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Joseph J. Fox 
6 Wait Street 
Glen Falls, New York 


Dr. Claude Riley 
Crockett, Texas 


Mr. Thomas G. Leachman 
5540 Preston Road 
Dallas, Texas 


Mr. Webster Atwell 
Great National Life Building 
Dallas, Texas 


Mr. Lawrence S. Pollock, President 
Pollock Paper & Box Company 
2236 S. Lamar 

Dallas, Texas 


Mr. William P. Luse 
Magnolia Building 
Dallas, Texas 


Mr. A. H. Meadows 
Republic Bank Building 
Dallas, Texas 


Mr. B. L. Woolley 
Magnolia Building 
Dallas, Texas 


Mr. Eugene B. Smith 
Cotton Exchange Building 
Dallas, Texas 


Mr. Harold F. Volk 
1808 Elm Street 
Dallas, Texas 


Mr. Lawrence W. Volk II 
Yale Station 
New Haven, Connecticut 


Mr. Kenneth Murchison 
506 Continental Building 
Dallas, Texas 


Mrs. Jack Judson 
131 Mary Drive 
San Antonio, Texas 


Miss Mary M. Anderson 
2218 West Mistletoe 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mr. and Mrs. Fred C. Barkley 
2203 Scenic Drive 
Austin, Texas 


Rev. J. William Hennell 
Sarita, Texas 


Our Lady of Refugio School 
Refugio, Texas 


Mr. and Mrs. W. S. Denman 
Box 311 
Henderson, Texas 


Mr. and Mrs. L. A. von Rosenberg, Jr. 
4209 Vantage Ave. 
North Hollywood, Calif. 


Col. J. W. Flanagan 
Suite 12 G-H 

The Waldorf-Astoria 
New York, N. Y. 


Mr. Guiton Morgan 
1804 Vista Lane 
Austin, Texas 


Boys Ranch of Copperas Cove 
Copperas Cove, Texas 


Mr. Charles Messer Stow 
New York Sun 
New York, N. Y. 


Mr. Ernest R. Archambeau 
1201 Crockett Street 
Amarillo, Texas 
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Horticulture and Horticulturists in Early Texas. By Samuel 
Wood Geiser. Dallas (Southern Methodist University 
Press), 1945. Pp. iv+100. $1.50. 

Horticulture in broad outline is reviewed in Part I under the 
following topics: 

“Fruit Culture in Early Texas, 1820-1850,” presents a sum- 
mary of the accounts of travellers, explorers, and visitors. 
“Wild Fruits in Early Texas” names the indigenous material 
with which a horticulturist could begin his experiment in his 
effort to produce something better. “Census Returns for Fruit 
Crops in Texas, 1850-1930” exhibits the increase in the produc- 
tion of particular fruits, in the counties best suited to their 
cultivation. 

Part II presents sketches of 165 men active in the improve- 
ment of horticultural strains. Among them are names deserving 
a place in the Dictionary of American Biography. These 
sketches vary in length from a few lines to several pages. Be- 
sides the biographical data each sketch contains a list of the 
varieties of fruit originated and of the articles or horticultural 
subjects contributed. Following summaries add interest and 
usefulness: a list of early Texas horticultural societies, 1870- 
1896; a list of horticultural journals published in Texas, 1868- 
1906; a bibliography of the publications of Texas horticulturists; 
a list of the horticultural varieties originated and introduced in 
Texas, with names of their authors; and a list of the names of 
Texas horticulturists grouped by counties. 

This book is the outgrowth of research dealing with men of 
science in Texas. It is a worthy companion to the author’s 
Naturalists of the Frontier (Dallas, 1937). 

E. W. WINKLER 

The University of Texas 


Seargent S. Prentiss, Whig Orator of the Old South. By Dallas 
C. Dickey. Baton Rouge (Louisiana State University 
Press), 1945. Pp. ix+422. Illustrations, bibliography, and 
index. $4.00. 

Professor Dallas C. Dickey has made an important contribu- 
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tion to the Southern Biography Series in this attractively bound 
study of Seargent S. Prentiss (1808-1850). Mr. Dickey’s work 
is more objective than the ones by Prentiss’ brother, George, 
(A Memoir of S. S. Prentiss, New York, 1855), and by Joseph 
D. Shields (The Life and Times of Seargent Smith Prentiss, 
Philadelphia, 1883). In addition to the two earlier biographies, 
newspapers of the period, new material on Prentiss’s college 
career at Bowdoin, court records, and other implementing 
sources have been used effectively in picturing one of the most 
colorful and fluent orators of the Old South during the second 
quarter of the nineteenth century. In the “Critical Essay on 
Authorities,” of particular interest to the student of history of 
the ante-bellum South, it is stated that access was denied to one 
private collection of letters. Other collections, however, have 
been examined and have contributed much to the quality of 
the biography. 

Seargent S. Prentiss, a native of Maine, went to Mississippi 
at the age of nineteen, and his career is somewhat typical of 
many eager and ambitious Easterners who went to the South- 
west in the early part of the nineteenth century. His experi- 
ences as schoolteacher, law apprentice, lawyer, politician, drink- 
er, gambler, dueler, defender of the institution of slavery, and 
owner of an imposing home are not unusual among the more 
successful of these migrants. Prentiss had, however, some traits 
that set him apart. His oratorical eloquence was, even in a 
great age of oratory, most outstanding, and Mr. Dickey, a pro- 
fessor of speech at Louisiana State University, ably analyzes 
the orator Prentiss. He had little interest in holding public 
office. He served a short term in the Mississippi legislature 
(January, 1836-February, 1837) and one term in the national 
House of Representatives (1838-1840). He was defeated for 
the United States Senate in the Mississippi legislature in 1840; 
however, he might have extended his career as a public officer 
had he made the effort for himself that he made for his party. 

Prentiss took an extremely active part in opposition to the 
repudiation of Mississippi bonds, in unseating Claiborne and 
Gholson following the disputed congressional election of 1837, 
and in support of the Whig party in the 1840’s. Professor 
Dickey has presented a lucid picture of the political stage upon 
which Prentiss moved and the facts essential to an understand- 
ing of the action that took place. Although not among the 
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primary national leaders who influenced the flow of history at 
the time, he was a significant figure among the secondary 
leaders. 

The chapters on Prentiss as an orator, as a lawyer, and as a 
man constitute an excellent evaluation of the individual under 


review. 
JAMES H. McLENDON 


The University of Texas 


Richard Peters: Provincial Secretary and Cleric, 1704-1776. By 
Hubertis Cummings. Philadelphia (University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press), 1944. Pp. viii+347. $3.00. 

Eight volumes of the Pennsylvania Lives Series had appeared 
before the University of Pennsylvania Press published this able 
work on one of Pennsylvania’s great colonials. Four of the 
eight biographical studies dealt with colonials—John Bartram, 
a botanist, James Burd, a frontier defender, Johann Conrad 
Beissel, a mystic, and William Smith, an educator and church- 
man. Of these four men, James Burd and William Smith are 
closely tied into the present biographical study at several places. 
The other four studies portrayed the lives of men who lived 
most of their lives and rendered most of their services after 
the American Revolution. Of these four, Richard Rush and 
Alexander James Dallas are well-known personages. The other 
two, not so well known generally, were John White Geary, a 
soldier-statesman who lived from 1819 to 1873, and John Alfred 
Brashear, a scientist and humanitarian, whose dates are 1840 
to 1920. 

The foreword by Paul A. Wallace of Lebanon Valley College 
speaks of Peters as follows: “Pennsylvania was well served by 
its Secretary, the Reverend Richard Peters, during the middle 
years of the eighteenth century. ... Richard Peters saw, as no 
other man of his time did, the whole of Pennsylvania.” 

Successively Peters was secretary of the Land Office, secre- 
tary and clerk of the Provincial Council, president of the Board 
of Trustees of the College of Pennsylvania, and rector of Christ 
Church in Philadelphia. These positions enabled him to learn 
Pennsylvania’s economic, political, educational, and religious 
life, an “expanding life.” 

Richard Peters was trained in both law and theology, his 
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preference being theology. His first position in Pennsylvania 
was that of assistant rector of Christ Church in Philadelphia. 
His training in the law helped him materially in the exercise 
of the civil positions to which Thomas Penn, the proprietor, 
appointed him and in which he served for twenty-five years. 
In these positions Peters knew the colony’s land problems; he 
worked with Colonel Conrad Weiser to understand the Indian 
problem and the problem of defense in King George’s War and 
the French and Indian War; he helped to straighten out the 
Maryland-Pennsylvania boundary dispute that culminated in the 
Mason and Dixon line; and he understood Thomas Penn’s 
financial and other problems and supported Penn’s efforts to 
meet these problems. 

Early in 1751 Richard Peters became a trustee of the Acad- 
emy of Philadelphia; by November, 1753, he was chairman of 
the Board of Trustees of the College, to which new station the 
Academy had risen in short order. He was happy to have the 
young educator William Smith in charge of the College and 
retained an abiding interest in this great educational venture. 

The chapter entitled “Recovery of Function” follows Peters 
through his tenure of the rectorship of Christ Church and St. 
Peter’s in Philadelphia which began in May of 1762 and ended 
with his resignation from it in September of 1775. During the 
period of his rectorship—in 1770, to be exact—the University 
of Oxford, where he had been a student in Wadham College, 
conferred the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity on him, 
and he as “recipient took great joy not only in the distinction 
but in the voices of approval which spoke in his parish. The 
doctorate was both acme and index to happiness. ... The mood 
of exaltation stayed on in the Reverend Dr. Richard Peters. 
Toward all things he was disposed happily.” This happy dis- 
position was a good admixture to his other sterling traits 
throughout his life. 

The bibliographical note is short—only three pages—but it 
is packed with much information on the sources used for writing 
this biography. The format is pleasing; the type is clear; and 
not a single typographical error mars the pages of this book- 
All in all, this biography is well done. 

RUDOLPH L. BIESELE 


The University of Texas 
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Of the Night Wind’s Telling. By E. Adams Davis. Norman 
(University of Oklahoma Press), 1946. Pp. xxiv+176. 
Drawings by Dorothy Kirk. $3.00. 

Of the Night Wind’s Telling presents the Mexico of fantasy 
—the old tales, legends, and folkways that live on, undisturbed 
by modern contrivances of man. These legends of the Valley 
of Mexico reflect extensive research and fairness in the retell- 
ing. “Dr. Davis has caught the spirit of and has accurately 
preserved their original gentle simplicity of style.” Amidst the 
din of the modern metropolis, the City of Mexico, new tales and 
growing legends are born, to be told and retold until they be- 
come a part of the folklore of the country—legends of Emiliano 
Zapata, or Pancho Villa, or of some older and more respected 
revolutionary figures. 

The author claims no part in fashioning these legends. He 
did rediscover, collect, and select them from dusty, timeworn 
tomes in the libraries, from the works of modern writers, or 
from the tongues of the loquacious raconteurs and credulent 
believers. His research took him to private libraries, to little 
book stalls that flank the old calles, to the works of noted Mex- 
ican or Spanish writers and of foreigners who traveled or lived 
in the country. 

In the collection are to be found Indian myths, tales of the 
Spanish viceroys, and accounts of the Mexican revolutionaries. 
Aztec gods vent their wrath on the world; the Indian prince 
guards his sleeping princess forever; the Spanish viceroys— 
good and bad—dispense their separate brands of justice; and 
Maximilian’s lancers engage in high adventure. Here are all 
manner of myths, folk tales, grim histories, and spectral hor- 
rors—sometimes shocking, sometimes pathetic or humorous, but 
always intriguing. 

E. Adams Davis, a native of Missouri and a graduate of 
Kansas State College, State University of Iowa, and Louisiana 
State University, has for nearly ten years made annual excur- 
sions to Mexico and lived for a year in Mexico City. He is the 
author of Plantation Life in the Florida Parishes of Louisiana 
and of many articles on the history of the lower Mississippi 
Valley. 

The pen and ink decorations are the work of Dorothy Kirk, 
associate professor of art in the University of Oklahoma, whose 
acquaintance with Mexico has resulted in a delightful merging 
of text and illustration. 
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Of the Night Wind’s Telling is heartily recommended as a 
valuable addition to the library of anyone interested in the 
history, customs, and legendary lore of our neighbor south of 
the Rio Grande. 

OHLAND MorRTON 

Edinburg Junior College 


Book Notes 


The Ohio War History Commission has collaborated with 
Major Harry P. Snyder to publish the story of the 174th Field 
Artillery Battalion. The coat of arms, the motto, and the in- 
signia of the battalion in color form the frontispiece. The motto, 
possumus et volumus, is answered in the cover-title of the small 
volume which is We Did. 

The author says that in preparing the publication an effort 
has been made to carry along the main thread of action and 
circumstances ; that necessarily much has been omitted but those 
incidents and events which are believed of the greatest interest 
to the whole group are described in detail. 

Many excellent maps illustrate the campaigns engaged in. 
Pictures of places of interest and many pertinent cartoons 
scattered throughout add much to the story. 

An appendix lists the awards of Purple Hearts, Bronze Star 
Medals, Air Medals, and Croix de Guerre. Also there is the 
embarkation roster with home addresses. 

It is interesting that forty-one Texans were in this battalion. 
That their names may be preserved in the archives of Texas, 
they are appended below: 


Bagwell, Philip H., 3816 Idalia St., El Paso; Boroughs, Herman, 110 
Richard St., Corpus Christi; Bronikowski, Max P., 1225 Aurora St., Hous- 
ton; Brown, Hugie, 2338 Tenth St., Port Arthur; Campbell, Stanley L., 
5202 Vickery Blvd., Dallas; Cleveland, Willard D., RFD No. 1, Rotan; 
Dierolf, Arthur, Throckmorton; Evans, Sewell W., Knox City; Feltz, 
Ferdinand P., Box 378, Dumas; Frank, Jacob C., Gen. Del., Humble; 
Gilliam, Bob F., Box 153, Freestone; Gonzales, Guadalupe L., Gen. Del., 
Luling; Gray, L. T., 515 E. Magnolia, San Antonio; Herring, J. K., RFD 
No. 2, Lubbock; Howland, Millard L., Box 186, Bowie; Koehler, Rudolph 
A., RFD No. 1, Box 45, Somerville; Krenek, Alfred J.. RFD No. 1, New 
Ulm; Linn, Vernon L., Box 1424, Gladewater; Macon, Earnest Q., Crosby- 
ton; Mathews, Clarence C., Ralls; Melching, Walter C., RFD No. 1, 
Grapeland; Mooneyham, Floyd J., Box 747, Dumas; Mosby, William R., 
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505 Mills Bldg., El Paso; Newhaus, Benjamin B., 3507 Inwood Dr., Hous- 
ton; Nichols, William A., Box 119, Crosbyton; Noriega, Eduardo, 813 
2nd St., El Paso; Northington, John V., Box 275, Waco; Peel, Dueward, 
Warren; Rutherford, George W., Box 159, Anna; Seiler, Lee R., Meyers- 
ville; Scoggins, Harold R., 2517 Harrison Ave., Dallas; Scott, Willie L., 
Box 774, Hamlin; Skeen, Loyd T., Blossom; Slaughter, Dale V., Box 503, 
Menard; Smith, James A., Jr., 1021 DeQueen Blvd., Port Arthur; Sterling, 
Walter R., 8319 Blackburn, Houston; Stevens, Albert F., Box 694, Cross 
Plains; Stewart, Francis, 2087 Norfolk, Houston; Taylor, Robert B., RFD 
No. 8, Hamlin; Vercher, James L., 1118 Tinckey, Houston; Wilson, Elbert 


S., 7682 Ave. F, Houston. 
CoRAL H. TULLIS 


The University of Texas 


Roscoe Collins Clark’s Threescore Years and Ten is an account 
of the first seventy years of Eli Lilly and Company, which 
started in Indianapolis in 1876 with a staff of four persons and 
has grown until today it maintains a global organization of 
5,500 employees whose pharmaceutical products are known al- 
most everywhere. The 132-page book, privately printed, is pro- 
fusely illustrated. Its binding, featuring the “Red Lilly” sig- 
nature, is particularly well executed. The volume adds a wel- 
come chapter to the swelling story of American commercial life. 

JOE B. FRANTZ 

Austin, Texas 


In 1826 an Englishman who had lived most of his life in 
France included in his will a bequest “to the United States of 
America, to found at Washington, under the name of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, an establishment for the increase and dif- 
fusion of knowledge among men.” Thus James Smithson pro- 
vided for the perpetuation of his name in an institution which 
is today an American tradition. The total sums received from 
the estate amounted to $550,000, but the potential benefits from 
the gift were greatly enhanced because Smithson made no re- 
strictions on its use and only one condition: that the Institution 
should increase and diffuse knowledge. 

It was 1846 before the Smithsonian Institution was actually 
established. In commemoration of its centennial the Smith- 
sonian issued in 1946 a book, The First Hundred Years 
of the Smithsonian Institution, 1846-1946, by Webster P. True. 
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This book tells the story of Smithson and his bequest and 
describes all the manifold activities in which the Institution 
has engaged in its hundred years. There is no doubt that Smith- 
son’s desires have been fulfilled; the Institution has increased 
knowledge by investigation and research in a great many fields 
—anthropology, ethnology, archeology, astrophysics, zoology, 
geography, geology, meteorology, mineralogy—and has diffused 
knowledge through its publications, international exchange 
service, museums, art gallery, and National Zoological Park. 
The First Hundred Years of the Smithsonian Institution is 
worthy of the achievements it commemorates. Not only the 
United States but all nations where scientific research has been 
carried on have benefited from the work of the Smithsonian. 
BETTY BROOKE EAKLE 
The University of Texas 
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Contributors 


Claude Elliott, “Alabama and the Texas Revolution,” is pro- 
fessor of history in Southwest Texas State Teachers College at 
San Marcos, where he also doubles in brass as registrar. Elliott 
is a Texana collector of note. He is a vice president of the 
Association. His principal interest is in the history of Texas 
in the Confederacy and in Reconstruction tim<s. 


Sam Acheson, “George Bannerman Dealey,” is an editorial 
writer on the Dallas Morning News and a fellow of the Asso- 
ciation. He is the author of 35,000 Days in Texas. 


Edwin Smyrl, “The Burning Bush,” is a student in Tyler 
Junior College and a product of Miss Adele Henderson’s chap- 
ter of Junior Historians. Smyrl’s paper won second place in 
the 1946 L. W. Kemp Essay Contest in Texas History for Texas 
college students. This contest was sponsored by Hon. Harry 
Pennington of San Antonio. 

Smyrl makes the following interesting comment: 


Since I come of a family that loves to sit together and tell tales, true 
and dubious, I have heard stories of every neighborhood scandal, catas- 
trophe, and good event that can be there remembered. Such tales are 
legion. Among these were stories of the “Burning Bush”’—“a bunch of 
Holy Rollers and communists (that is, of a Biblical communism, with 
little resemblance to that of Karl Marx) that carried on down about Bul- 
lard about the time of World War I.” These stories were mostly intended 
to be funny, and they were obviously fragmentary and sometimes plainly 
unreliable, but they served to arouse my interest: I wanted to know all 
the truth about this organization I had heard ridiculed and sometimes, I 
feared, slandered. I determined to seek out the facts. Thus the paper 
resulted. 


Herbert T. Fletcher, “Four Texas Publishers,” in addition to 
being owner of Fletcher’s Bookstore and the Anson Jones Press, 
Houston, is a fellow and former editor of the Texas Academy 
of Science. Fletcher was connected with a bookstore in San 
Antonio and was librarian at Fort Sam Houston before moving 
to Houston some twenty years ago. 

In the vein of the postman who took a walk on his day off, 
Fletcher with Matt Weeks and Dr. Henry Maresh recently 
visited Amarillo to talk books with Earl Vandale, Bishop Lau- 
rence FitzSimon, and John McCarty. Fletcher writes that next 
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he is looking forward to a visit to Louis Lenz’s collection in 
Shreveport. 


Emily Jones Shelton, “Lizzie Johnson,” was born in the Em- 
pire State and came to Texas as a bride about eighteen months 
ago. Her husband, Edgar Shelton, Jr., as a navy lieutenant had 
planted a Texas flag on the beach at Salerno. Shelton is a rela- 
tive of Lizzie Johnson, about whom his wife writes. Mrs. Shel- 
ton was the winner of the first place award in the 1946 Kemp 
Essay Contest, and one may observe that she is therefore rapidly 
becoming acclimated to Texas. 


Louis Wiltz Kemp, “Early Days in Milam County,” is the 
immediate past president of the Association and one of the 
most distinguished figures in historical research in Texas. He 
is the author of The Heroes of San Jacinto and The Signers of 
the Texas Declaration of Independence. He is the premier 
authority on the personnel of the Republic of Texas. 
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THE TEXAS COMPANY 


HUMBLE OIL & REFINING CO. 


Over 6,000 Texans are waiting to welcome you under 
the Humble sign. 


The 913" of Friendly Service 
Throughout Texas> the Humble sig 
flashes griendly greeting motorists 
invites them to the grivewa® of station® 
fully equipped and capably manned 10 
render promp’ experienced service: 
Restroom are spotless products are 
first quality: 
Let the Humble Station in your neigh’ | 
porhood care for your car: And when 
you travel Texas pighway® stop the 
Humble Sration® gloug your youte- you'll 
q get proved performanc® from your 
car, more comfort for yoursell. stop for 
jriendly service at any Humble sign 
aire 
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HISTORY 


un the making. 


'* = Today, Texas history records rapid growth of Texas 
Industries. New plants are springing up, established 
industries are expanding, and industrialists all over 
the nation are including Texas in their plans for the 
future. 


Industrial growth brings opportunities and 
wealth to the State. New and larger industries pro- 
vide the funds for better and larger schools... new 
and improved highways... continued transporta- 
tion expansion... increased agricultural markets... 
varied occupational opportunities and more eco- 
nomic security for the citizens. Yes, Texas History, 
today, still reflects the courage, fortitude and fore- 
sight which is our heritage from the Texas of yester- 
day. 


The Texas Power & Light Company, operated 
and managed by Texans, is continuing its program 
of providing abundantly for today’s electric service 
needs of home, farm, business and industry . .. and 
is always planning for the needs of tomorrow. Since 
1913, TP&L has worked for the development of 
North, East and Central Texas. Pioneer development of such Texas re- 
sources as iron and lignite were fostered by TP&L, as well as such indus- 
dustries as textile mills, dairy products plants and many others. 


Abundant, dependable, low-cost electric power is one of the essentials 
for progress, whether in industry, on the farm or in the home. This Com- 
pany can be relied upon to continue to do its share in writing the modern 
History of Texas. 


TEXAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


Forward with Texas Since 1912 
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The Texas State Historical Association 


1897—The Oldest Learned Society in Texas—1897 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE 
Garrison Hall 105, University of Texas, Austin 12, Texas 


MAILING ADDRESS: Box 2131, University Station, 
Austin 12, Texas 


4 All are invited to membership who believe 
Member. ship: that the history and traditions of Texas 
are worthy of preservation—all who would 
save the memories of the past for the fu- 
ture of a great state. Total membership is 
now approximately two thousand. 


i; , A two-day annual meeting is held in Austin 
M Celing: 8: in the last days of April of each year. Re- 
gional meetings are held from time to time 

over the state. 


i, i, The official publication of the Association 
P ublications: is the Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 
which is sent free to all members. Also the 
Junior Historian, written by and primarily 
for high-school-age youngsters, is published | 
by the Association. The Junior Historian 
subscription is $1.00 per school year, or 
five years for $3.00 to members. Occasional 
books on Texas subjects are published by 
the Association. 


Dues: There is no initiation fee. Annual member- 

* ship dues are $38.00. Life membership is 

$100; sustaining membership $250; patron 
membership $500 or more. 


Purposes: The Association was founded for the col- 


lection, preservation, and publication of 
materials having to do primarily with the 
history of Texas. The Association is strict- 
ly a public service, non-profit institution 

~ which has close connections with the-de- 
partment of history of the University of 
Texas. 


Books of Permanent Value 
and Juterest 


MEXICO SOUTH by Miguel Covarrubias 

The spectacular success on the Alfred A. Knopf list... 
a magnificent book on the Isthmus of Tehuantepec which 
became a best selling book all over America. From the 
colorful jacket, the beautiful binding, to the smallest line 
drawing MEXICO SOUTH is a work of art. Illustrated 
with Covarrubias drawings and maps in color, hundreds 
of photographs, countless line drawings. A great book for 
all times, $7.50. 


THE ANCIENT MAYA by Sylvanus G. Morley 
The story of America’s most brilliant native civilization 
in pre-Columbian times—that of the Maya peoples of North- 
tern Central America. 
Dr. Morley’s book is a landmark of American scholarship. 
The edition is very fully illustrated with photographs, 
drawings, maps, charts, diagrams, and text figures. 
Published by Stanford University Press THE ANCIENT 
MAYA is a significant volumes for all times. $10.00. 


PORTRAIT OF LATIN AMERICA as seen by her Print Mak- 

ers by Anne Lyon Haight, Monroe Wheeler, and Jean 
Charlot. 
Just published, this is the most comprehensive single vol- 
ume in its field and as representative a cross-section of 
work in the graphic arts of eighteen Latin American coun- 
tries. As varied as the land itself is this collection of 
etchings, lithographs, engravings, drypoints, monotypes, 
aquatints, and woodcuts depicting the many facets of life. 
Dozens of artists represented. Published by Hastings 
House. $5.00. 


These are just three books from our Latin American col- 
lection. 


Order these and any others in which you are interested. 


If you will write us indicating your interests we shall be 
happy to advise you of new publications in your field. 


THE PERSONAL BOOKSHOP 


1330 COMMERCE STREET. DALLAS 1, TEXAS 
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OT. TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
offers the following items of Texana for sale. These volumes 
may also be secured in connection with membership in the 


Association. 


George Finlay Simmons, Birds of the Austin Region, Central Texas. Large 
8vo. Pp. xlii-387. Buckram. Price delivered: $4.00. 


This volume and one year’s membership in the Associa- 
tion for $6.00. 


Eugene C. Barker (ed.), The Austin Papers, October, 1884-January, 1887. 
Volume III, large 8vo. Pp. xxxv-494. Buckram. Price delivered: $4.00. 


This volume and one year’s membership in the Associa- 
tion for $6.00. 


Seth Shepard McKay (ed.), Debates in the Texas Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1875. Pp. 471. Buckram. Price delivered: $3.50. 


This volume and one year’s membership in the Associa- 
tion: $5.00. 


J. Villasana Haggard, Handbook for Translators of Spanish Historical 
Documents. 8vo. Pp. 7-198. Buckram. Price delivered: $1.50. 


This volume and one year’s membership in the Associa- 
tion: $4.00 


Amelia W. Williams and Eugene C. Barker (eds.), The Writings of Sam 
—_ in eight volumes. Buckram. Price delivered: 
.25 each. 


One volume and one year’s membership in the Associa- 
tion: $5.25. The eight-volume set may be purchased for 
$23.50. Eight-volume set and one year’s membership in 
the Association: $25.00. 


Charles Wilson Hackett (ed.), Pichardo’s Treatise on the Limits of Louis- 
iana and Texas. Three volumes. Buckram. Price delivered: $6.50 each. 


One volume and one year’s membership in the Associa- 
tion: $8.00. The three-volume set may be purchased for 
$18.75. Three-volume set and one year’s membership in 
the Association: $20.00. 


Walter Prescott Webb, The Great Plains. 


The Ginn and Company edition, price delivered: $4.00. 
This volume and one year’s membership in the Associa- 
tion: $6.00. 
Houghton-Mifflin edition, price delivered: $5.00. 
an yy and one year’s membership in the Associa- 
on: $6.50. 


Send orders to 
The Texas State Historical Association 
Box 2131 
University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 


ANNOUNCING... 


The initial issue of 


American Heritage 


a new quarterly magazine sponsored by the 
American Association for State and Local History 
Edited by 
MARY E. CUNNINGHAM 
with the following Editorial Committee: 


EDWARD P. ALEXANDER CLIFFORD L. LORD 
O. FRITIOF ANDER Roy F. NICHOLS 
HOWARD R. ANDERSON PEARL A. WANAMAKER 


CHESTER McA. DESTLER EDGAR B. WESLEY 
JOHN RIPLEY FORBES 


The first issue will appear in January, 1947. It is 
available to all teachers, schools, and workers in the 
field of state and local history at an annual subscrip- 
tion rate of $1.50. 

For subscription address: Editor, American Heri- 
tage, Cooperstown, New York. 


“It is a principle of good teaching to proceed from the 
known to the unknown, from the near to the remote, from 
the locality to the state and the nation. American history 
can be taught best by approaching the development of 
institutions and events from the local and the state level. 
This fact has been proved by the practical experience of 
hundreds of teachers throughout the nation who have ex- 
perimented with this method. Already three-fourths of the 
states have made instruction in state and local history obli- 
gatory. Many other states and large city school systems 
are voluntarily incorporating the same idea in their cur- 
riculum.” 

S. K. STEVENS, President 
American Association for 
State and Local History 
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ALL BOOKS 
IN PRINT CAN BE 
ORDERED TO ADVANTAGE 
FROM 


COKESBURY’S! 


Famous throughout the country for its fine 
service and immense stock. . . . The more 
you use Cokesbury Service the more valu- 
able that Service becomes. . . . Take ad- 
vantage of the many services offered, and 


save time, trouble, and money. . . . 


COKESBURY BOOK STORE 
1910 Main Street 


Dallas 1, Texas 
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OIL ANNIVERSARIES: 


SPINDLETOP 


T THE TURN of the century, Beaumont was a small coastal 
city distinguished topographically from others only by a 
low mound proudly dubbed “Big Hill” by its natives. 


One of these, Patillo Higgins, was persuaded by the gas 
seepage and sour springs at the mound (later christened “Spin- 
dletop”) that there was both gas and oil under it. Interesting 
fellow-citizens, he organized the Gladys City Oil, Gas and Manu- 
facturing Company which in 1893 started drilling the first of 
three unsuccessful tests. Undaunted, Higgins advertised and 
obtained a drilling contractor, Captain Anthony F. Lucas, for 
a fourth. Both oil and gas were found, but the hole was lost, 
and it was not until late in 1900 that a fifth was started with 
funds from J. M. Guffey of Pittsburgh. 


The Hamill Brothers crew was replacing a worn bit the 
morning of Jan. 10, 1901 when mud suddenly began flowing up 
through the rotary table. A twisted snake of drill-pipe followed, 
and then a stream of oil which knocked off the crown-block and 
plumed high over the derrick. 


Spindletop came in with a roar heard around the world. The 
first great American gusher, the Lucas well was the largest 
to that date. It proved oil could be found in amounts sufficient 
to ~_ and power, as well as light and lubricate, the modern 
world. 


On Spindletop’s fortieth anniversary, a monument financed 
by oil leaders was dedicated on the site of the Lucas gusher. 
Chiseled into its granite base is the legend: 


Petroleum has revolutionized industry and transportation; it has 
created untold wealth, built cities, furnished employment for hun- 
dreds of thousands, and contributed billions of dollars in taxes to 
support institutions of government. In a brief span of years, it has 
altered man's way of life throughout the world. 


TEXAS MID-CONTINENT OIL AND GAS 
ASSOCIATION 


Research and Service Organization of Texas Oil and 
Gas Operators 


CLARK WRIGHT 
Book Dealer 


AMERICANA 
Texas, Southwestern, Southern and Religious 
PHONE MAIN 209-W 212 MONTANA STREET 


EL PASO, TEXAS 


We will be glad to hear from any- 
one who is interested in buying or sell- 
ing books and pamphlets, relating to 
Texas, the South, the Southwest, the 
West and religious denominations. 


Please write for latest catalogue. 
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The Journal of Southern History 


A quarterly review devoted to the encouragement 
and promotion of interest and research in the history 
of the South. 


The Journal of Southern History is the official organ 
of the Southern Historical Association. 


BOARD OF EDITORS: 


WESLEY F. CRAVEN WENDELL H. STEPHENSON 
New York University University of Kentucky 
RUDOLPH L. BIESELE BERNARD MAYO 
University of Texas University of Virginia 
THOMAS D. CLARK KATHRYN ABBEY HANNA 
University of Kentucky Rollins College 
WILLIAM B. HAMILTON HENRY T. SHANKS | 
Duke University Birmingham-Southern College | 


Managing Editor: WILLIAM C. BINKLEY, Vanderbilt University 


Contents of the November, 1946, issue (Vol. XII, No. 4): 


An Analysis of Some Reconstruction Attitudes. By T. Harry 
Williams. 


The Question of Slavery and the Free Negro in the Tennessee 
Constitutional Convention of 1834. By Chase C. Mooney. 


The Virginia Central Railroad at War, 1861-1865. By Charles 
W. Turner. 


The Problem of Credit Rating in the Ante-Bellum South. By 
Lewis E. Atherton. 


Notes and Documents 
Some Personal Letters of Robert E. Lee, 1850-1857. Edited 
by William D. Hoyt, Jr. 
A Note on James Stuart, Loyalist Clergyman in South 
Carolina. Edited by Henry D. Bull. 


Complete files of Volumes I to XI are available at $3.00 
per volume, or individual numbers may be obtained at 75 
cents each. 


For editorial correspondence: The Managing Editor, Vander- 
bilt University, Nashville, Tennessee. 


For membership in the Association ($3.00 per year, including 
a subscription to the Journal): James W. Patton, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, North Carolina State College, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 
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HISTORIANS—AND ALL LOVERS OF THINGS TEXAN 
WILL WANT THESE . . 


Among them are SANTA CLAUS 
BANK ROBBERY, most sensational 
crime in the history of the Southwest 
(Boyce House, as a newspaperman 
“covering” the story, narrowly es- 
caped death during pursuit of the 
robbers) 

OLD RIP, THE HORNED FROG 
(House was the editor who gave the 
story to the world) 

FIRST MAN TO FLY WAS A TEXAN, 
nearly 40 years before the Wright 
brothers 

What is believed to be an UNPUB- 
LISHED POEM by 0. HENRY 
First-hand accounts from men who 
knew PANCHO VILLA, BEN THOMP- 
SON and JOHN WESLEY HARDIN 
Such real life dramas as TENT-SHOW 
MANSFIELD, THE MAN WHO DIED 
TWICE 

Tales of ghost cities: Indianola, New 
Birmingham, Tascosa and Old Spanish 
Fort, which actually was an Indian 
fort whose garrison defeated a Spanish 
army 

& Stories of fabulous wolves, “The Belled 
Wolf” and “Old Whitey”; of buried 
treasure; “Black Beans and Death’; 
“the White Indian” 

Heart-throbs, “Town That Was 
Drowned” 


* 


Here for the first time is the intimate 
behind-the-scenes story of JIM AND 
MIRIAM FERGUSON. Both were Gov- 
ernors of Texas, each elected twice. 
Regardless of any pre-conceived opin- 
ions or any convictions which the 
reader has, he will find himself swept 
into the spirit of this book as he 
watches Ouida Ferguson Nalle portray 
her parents with strong sure strokes, 
balancing deftly and with rare under- 
standing of values, the qualities both 
good and bad which made Jim and 
Miriam Ferguson real. 


The story of the Fergusons is a cross 
section of Texas political history for 
30 years, and a cross section of Texas 
pioneer history. This biography is thor- 
oughly American—and drama, strip) 

of trappings. 


Foreword by 
COL. ALVIN M. OWSLEY 
Price $3.00 


PUBLISHED BY THE NAYLOR COMPANY, SAN ANTONIO 6, TEXAS 
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UNUSUAL HISTORICAL BOOKS 
with a different approach to material 


Che 
Father 


of 


Eugene C. Barker, the outstanding authority on 
the life of Stephen F. Austin, presents a simple 
story of the hero’s life in The Father of Texas. 
The thrilling episodes in Austin’s life are told in 
an exciting, highly readable form that will appeal 
particularly to young people. 


Cloth; 248 pages; illustrated; $1 


Chey 
Dreamed 
and 
Dared 


* 


Behind each U. S. commemorative postage stamp 
there is an intriguing story. They Dreamed and 
Dared presents seventy-five of these episodes, each 
of which is authentic, striking, and readable. The 
book will be equally fascinating to students of 
history or to stamp collectors. 


Cloth; 612 pages; illustrated; $2.50 
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The Steck Company e 
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Texas as it really is today, with its significant 
historical and geographical features and with its 
many vivid contrasts, is presented through a series 
of 328 colorful photographs by Michael Scully in 
This Is Texas. The 9x12” format permits the use 
of large photographs throughout the book. 


Cloth; 186 pages; 328 photographs; $2 
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For Ghat Extra Measure of 


Service to the Southwest 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $20,000,000 
Largest in the South 


REPUBLIC 
National Bank of Dallas 


1315 Main Dallas 1, Texas 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Dedicated to... men of SOUTHLAND... 


Each day he tries to seek a friend 
And, to bim a band extend, 

Each day bis counsel may ease a mind, 
By bis advice, security find. 


Men of SouTHLANp take their pro- 
fession seriously. Just as doctors 
pledge their lives to the well being 
of their fellow man... SOUTHLAND 
Lire representatives dedicate their 
services to the counsel of those who 
want economic security for théir 
families and personal financial se- 
curity... through wise investment 
in life insurance. These men ot 


SOUTHLAND are more than insur- 
ance agents, they are men of good 
standing in their community, upon 
whose words of advice many rely. 


If you have not yet benefited from 
the wise counsel of a SOUTHLAND 
Lire representative; call your local 
SouTHLAND Branch Office... you'll 
find a friend. 


Gouthland fe 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
W. C. McCord, President Home Office: Delles 
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Does YOUR LIBRARY 
CONTAIN THIS SET OF 


BOOKS 


Our Catholic Heritage In Texas 


BY CARLOS E. CASTANEDA 


IN SEVEN VOLUMES 


THE MOST COMPLETE HISTORY OF TEXAS 
AND THE SOUTHWEST WRITTEN IN A 
CONTINUOUS NARRATIVE — EXCITING AS 
A NOVEL—MORE THRILLING THAN A 
MYSTERY — THIS IS ONE SET OF BOOKS 
THAT EVERY LIBRARY SHOULD HAVE 


PUBLISHED BY 


VON BOECKMANN-JONES COMPANY 


110 EAST NINTH ST.— AUSTIN, TEXAS 


Another well illustrated chapter 
of Railroad history is released 
with the publication of 

"BOLL WEEVIL" 
Recollections of the Te & Be Ve 
= Rye by J. Le Allhands, author of 
"GRINGO BUILDERS" 
MME SINS the saga of the invasion of the 
Rio Grande Valley by the Iron 
Horse@e 


BOLL WEEVIL, First Bd. 1946=$3.50 
Silver Streamliner Ed. 


_ Autographed 7.60 The Anson Jones Press 
GRINGO BUILDERS - 1931 3250 P. O- Box 404 
Deduct $1 from total if two books Houston 1, Texas 


are ordered. We pay postage. 
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The Austin National Bank 


Austin, Texas 


(The Friendly Bank) 


MEMBER OF 


* 


| TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL 


ASSOCIATION 
Founded 1897 


HAS FOR ITS OBJECT the discovery, collection, 
preservation and publication of historical 
material relating to Texas and the Southwest. 


HAS PUBLISHED forty-nine volumes of the | 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, which to- 
day constitutes the best single collection of his- 
torical material on Texas. 


GIVES ITS MEMBERS the Quarterly free. 


HAS COOPERATED with the Library of the 
University of Texas in securing its collection 
a a which is the most complete in the 
state. 


DESIRES TO DOUBLE its membership in order 
> as its usefulness and service to the 
state. ‘ 


, WISHES TO PLACE a complete file of the 
Quarterly in every High School and City 
Library in Texas. Inquiries as to prices 
invited. 

MAY WE ASK that every member co-operate to 
achieve these aims of the Association by 
securing at least one new member this year. 
Dues are only $3.00 per year. 


MAY WE ASK that members urge High School 
authorities to obtain the Quarterly. 


Address 
TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 2131, University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 
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THE QUARTERLY 


OF THE ; 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


Many numbers in the first twenty volumes have been 
-reprinted, and some of the originals are still available. 
A set may be purchased either on the installment plan 
or for cash on delivery. 

Volumes I through XX may be had for the following 
prices: 

$6.00 per volume unbound; 
$8.50 per volume bound in cloth; 
$2.00 per single number. 

~ (Volumes III and IV are now OP.) 

All the remaining volumes (Volumes XXI through 
XLIX, except Volume XLIII which is OP) may be had 
for: 
$3.50 per volume unbound; 
$6.00 per volume bound in cloth; 
$1.50 per single number. 


The Association will undertake to have loose numbers 
bound for members, charging merely the binder’s price. 
All quotations subject to prior sale; prices subject to 
change without notice. 


ADDRESS 
THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION — 
Box 2131, University Station 
AUSTIN 12, TEXAS 


The management wishes to announce that almost all 
back volumes of the QUARTERLY may now he purchased.. 
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